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Coal and the Social Worker 


Prepared for the Survey by the United States 
Fuel Administration 


HE social worker this year has a new opportunity 

and a new problem. In the homes of the poor she 

can be an interpreter of the sacrifices the war has 

made necessary. She must spiritualize their econo- 
mies. “That chord very near the surface in human character 
which vibrates to the call of heroism must be touched so that 
it sings bravely, proudly, beautifully. 

It is her part to see that the poor have warm rooms and 
coal with which to cook, and she must interpret to them the 
rules of heating experts whereby small amounts of fuel may 
_ do fullest fuel duty. 

To our foreign populations and those grim workers whom 
habitual inexpressiveness keeps far away from sources of in- 
formation, some friend must bring that new knowledge which 
will enable them to extract the full heat energy out of every 
lump of coal they buy, and to send this heat into the room, the 
oven, or to the top of the stove and not up the chimney. 

In order to teach these things, the social worker must mas- 
ter the science of dampers, the stoking and shaking of fires, 
the care of grates and the economical sifting of ashes. The 
_ facts are placed at her disposal by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, which has appointed state, county and city ad- 
ministrators to whom she is urged to go for information. 
Their names and office addresses can be secured through char- 
ity organizations, health boards, government offices, news- 
papers, or by writing to the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion in Washington, D. C. Valuable information on the 
subject is incorporated in a book, Fuel Facts, which the 
United States Fuel Administrators will send her upon request. 

The fireless cooker is so successful a conserver of fuel that 
its use should be made a part of patriotic propaganda. Cook- 
ing by vacuum heat will save the fuel of the poor—except in 
cases where the heat of the range is required for warming 
rooms—to an extent surprising to the inexperienced. “The 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
offers to send on request Food Leaflet number 13, containing 
directions for making fireless cookers as well as for using them. 
The cost of the homemade fireless can be kept as low as one 
dollar. 

Sometimes it seems as if life could hardly be simplified far- 
ther than the poor already have simplified it, but in simplifi- 
cation lies comfort this winter. Such a small matter as doing 
without starch may save considerable fuel which would be 
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consumed in preparing it. When stiffening is required, an 
economical manager will have rice for dinner and use for 
starch the water in which it has been boiled. Ironing re- 
quires steady, intense heat, which requires much coal; this 
winter, at least, only the outside garments should be ironed. 

When the social worker has put into operation those 
comfort-producing measures which release the mind from ex- 
clusive concern with physical difficulties, her opportunity will 
come to appeal to heroic qualities. “The poor should under- 
stand that they are children of the United States and that our 
government asks for their economies just as a father asks as- 
sistance from his boys and girls. 

The problem which the country has to meet in the matter 
of coal production and conservation can be presented dramat- 
ically. Attention should be called to the factories that are 
working twenty-four hours a day making those supplies which 
equip our armies; to the ships which are building, to the ships 
which are sailing with our troops; to the artillery, small arms 
and ammunition which our men must have in order to drive 
back the enemy. It should be made impressive that nothing 
is made and nothing is transported without fuel. The cata- 
clysm in which our domestic and social life has been caught 
is no more confusing a subversion than that in which our in- 
dustrial existence is whirling. Out of the storm comes the 
cry, “Coal and yet more coal to make steel or we cannot 
drive through the enemy ranks; bare-handed we cannot 
fight!” 

So paramount is the necessity for coal that miners with 
splendid patriotism are abandoning holidays and recreation in 
order to delve in the earth for the coal-power that shall bring 
us victorious peace. Their results are heroic. They have pro- 
duced this last year more coal than we have mined in any pre- 
ceding year. 

In spite of this valiant labor, 50,000,000 tons is still needed 
to fill out war’s extra demand this year for 100,000,000 tons 
more than were mined last year. “The United States, through 
its Fuel Administration, turns to its people to ask them to help 
by saving half of the excess amount needed to protect and 
empower our fighting forces. It says, “I can mine fifty mil- 
lion extra tons, half of the amount; will you save the other 
fifty million tons?” ‘There can be but one ‘answer; of course 
we will save it! 

The Fuel Administration, from inspections of power plants 
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and industries, has estimated in fairly accurate figures the 
amount of coal annually wasted in this country. We are 
asked to save out of our waste, and there should be no hardship 
if all our people learn and practice the new methods of fuel 
management. 

Housekeepers are asked to hold themselves responsible for 
saving fifteen million tons of coal while industry conserves the 
remainder. ‘The largest percentage of saving will not come 
from the poor, for poverty is not wasteful on a large scale. 
Yet in proportion to what they have, the poor are sometimes 
extravagant. ‘The social worker has an opportunity to teach 
thrift in the stirring name and cause of patriotism. 

Among the most powerful and beloved of our social work- 
ers, though they do not bear the title, are the principals of 


The Story of the I. W. W. Trial 


Il].—The Nature and Pith of the Defense 


By Fictor 


ONSIDERABLE difficulty was experienced even 

by lawyers, or intelligent citizens familiar with 

legal principles and proceedings, in comprehending 

the real nature of the defense in the I. W. W. 
case. ‘Ihe defendants were being tried for certain specific 
crimes, not for opinions-or for their affiliation with an unlaw- 
ful or proscribed organization; yet they were permitted to 
expound at great length the principles and objects of the 
whole movement in which they had played prominent parts. 
After all, then, was the I. W. W. on trial, despite the re- 
peated and explicit denials of that allegation by the govern- 
ment’s attorneys? 

No, the I. W. W. organization, as such, was not on trial, 
but, under the liberal and non-technical ruling of Judge 
Landis, the defendants were entitled to offer proof of the 
claim that the facts and circumstances from which the prose- 
cution inferred or deduced the existence of a criminal con- 
spiracy, a common design, were susceptible of, and as a matter 
of actual record had, a totally different explanation. 

The general charge of conspiracy was stoutly denied. On 
this vital question issue was squarely joined. 

The incidental charge that in connection with the con- 
spiracy to hamper the government’s war activities, prevent 
production, resist the draft, etc., the defendants had urged 
or advised the practice of sabotage, was likewise explicitly and 
vigorously denied. On this point issue was also squarely 
joined. 

There remained the matter of strikes—the calling of 
strikes, the alleged efforts to extend strikes, the jubilation over 
them—and the matter of speeches and publications denun- 
ciatory of the war, of the government, of the army and navy, 
and of the loyal labor unions. It was necessary for the 
defendants to show—and this they sought to do in various 
ways—that the strikes, the agitations for more strikes, and 
the oratory and literature of which the government com- 
plained had not grown out, nor formed a feature of any anti- 
war conspiracy. 

Let us consider these several elements of. the defense in 
their natural order. 


1. That there was no conspiracy to interfere with the 
government or the war. What about the editorials, the circu- 
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our public schools. They have understood and harnessed the 
energy of our boys and girls and taught these to pull many 
a patriotic load and to assist in carrying through successfully 
many an important measure. Our school children are the 
educators in our poorer homes, particularly in our foreign 
homes. If school principals will give them an understanding 
of the coal problem and a patriotic sentiment for fuel con- — 
servation; if they will allow a conservation crusade to enter 

not only their actual classroom work but also into their dra- — 
matic work and pageants, the children will carry the inspira- 
tion back to their families. Youth will link the practical and 
the sublime, teaching brains and hands while it thrills the 
heart. Here is a great patriotic work for our ever-loyal 
schools and teachers. 
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lars, the speeches, the stickers, etc., which the government 
had put in evidence and which were bitterly and vehemently 
anti-war and anti-government? 

The answer of the defense was substantially this: Many 
of these utterances were of general application and abso- 
lutely spontaneous. Here and there excited I. W. W. editors 
and leaders were led to denounce the war and the govern- 
ment. ‘They did this without any consultation with one an- 
other or with third parties. “They said what they did be- 
cause they severally hated war and the capitalistic system that, 
in their judgment, inevitably provoked and begot war. “They 
said nothing new, nothing exceptionally inflammatory or law- 
less. “They may have said foolish, hasty, even improper 
things; perhaps some of them had rendered themselves liable 
to prosecution under the original anti-espionage act or under 
some old section of the criminal code. The government could 
and should have indicted and tried them, as individuals, for 
whatever offences they may have been guilty of, and they 
would have taken their medicine. The inference that, be- 
cause many of them expressed the same anti-war or anti- 
government sentiments at the same time, there must have 
been a conspiracy, was wrong and without foundation of fact. 

Again, some of the violent utterances in question were not 
I. W. W. utterances at all. They/were erroneously attributed 
to that organization. ‘They were anarchistic, socialistic or 
pro-German utterances of men whom the defendants could 
not—or, at any rate, did not—control. 

If there had been a conspiracy certain utterances would 
have been copied and given the widest possible publicity. 
For example, an editorial against conscription in Solidarity, an 
organ of the movement, would have been copied by the less 
important foreign-language papers of the I. W. W. ‘This 
was not done. Another illustration was this: A Kansas 
local of the I. W. W. passed a resolution advising resistance 
to the draft. It was claimed by the defense that only a few 
persons passed this resolution at a poorly attended meeting, a 
few minutes before adjournment, when no important action 
should have been taken. ‘To this resolution no attention was 
paid, argued the defense. Had there been a conspiracy a very 
different result might have been expected. 

2. That there was absolutely no anti-war sabotage. Upon 
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this the defense insisted. Of course, the I. W. W. believes 
in sabotage and persistently, deliberately advocates and teaches 
it. Legal or illegal, justifiable or wanton, sabotage was simply 
not employed by any of the defendants—they contended—in 
any of the strikes or other movements for which they were 
at all responsible, since the United States entered the war. 
The government had introduced evidence of sabotage, but all 
this evidence, according to the attorneys for the defense, had 
utterly failed to substantiate the charge. Some accidental 
fires had been mistaken for products of sabotage. Assaults 
and violence that had been committed by others was attri- 
buted to the I. W. W. “Why, the government’s own wit- 
nesses,” said one of the leading defendants to the writer, 
“have vindicated us completely so far as the charge of anti- 
war sabotage is concerned.” 

3. That there were no anti-war strikes or efforts to ex- 
tend such strikes and make them general. “The I. W. W. 
had called some strikes and had attempted to encourage and 
extend other strikes, said the defense. But, as a matter of 
fact, not one of these strikes had its origin in any plan or 
plot to hamper the government and cripple it in its war 
activities. Not one of them had anything to do with the 
-war. Each and all of these strikes grew out of serious, deep- 
seated grievances, out of genuine controversies “with the 
bosses.” Some of these bosses, it was declared, were greedy 
and remorseless profiteers. “The strikes were honest, legiti- 
mate labor strikes; indeed, some of them were called by ordi- 
nary, conservative labor unions, only a few I. W. W. mem- 
bers participating in them, and then only in a subordinate 
capacity. ; 

The “Specimen” Speeches 


To ESTABLISH the truth of this last claim the defense was 
allowed by the court to go very thoroughly into the question 
whether the conditions in the mines, forests, camps and other 
“struck” establishments had been such as to cause serious 
strikes. Further, under the court’s latitudinarian ruling, the 
defendants who had helped to bring on strikes by speeches 
or lectures were permitted to tell the jury just what they 
were in the habit of telling workers or strikers when engaged 
in agitation prompted by the desire to correct certain abuses 
or improve unendurable conditions of life and toil. It was 
under this ruling, or theory, that some of the lecturers and 
orators of the I. W. W. were afforded the unusual oppor- 
tunity of making long speeches from the witness stand in 
explanation of their general position. They were not, mark, 
in the eye of the law, indulging in a general attempt to 
rehabilitate or justify the I. W. W.—which was not on 
trial—they were repeating for the benefit of the jury and the 
court the “regular” speeches they had made on various 
definite occasions and in connection with concrete situations. 

Of course, in these “specimen” speeches, as well as in other 
testimony meant to be specific, it was practically impossible 
to prevent the defendants from presenting to the jury the 
fundamental doctrines and aims of the I. W. W. It is in 
this way, chiefly, that the jury were introduced to the whole 
philosophy of the organization. It should be added, however, 
that there was little disposition on the part of the prosecution 
to place technical obstacles in the way of the defendants when 
on the witness stand. ‘They were permitted to set forth their 
views and their interpretations of political and social phe- 
nomena in their own way. It cannot be said, therefore, that 
the defendants were denied proper or ample opportunity for 
airing their ideas in court and receiving whatever theoretical 
benefit such airing may be supposed to involve. 

On each issue the defense offered both positive and negative 
testimony. The burden of proof was, naturally, on the gov- 
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ernment. But the defense was not content merely to deny 
charges, or to explain that which needed a different explana- 
tion from the one given by the prosecution. The defense put 
on the stand a good many I. W. W. members in uniform— 
in the service of the government. It also put on the stand 
certain officials, employers and members of the ‘‘conservative” 
species of labor unions—all for the purpose of showing that 
it was not inconsonant with I. W. W. principles or aims to 
volunteer, to enlist in the army, to fight for the government 
and against Prussian militarism, to work faithfully and ener- 
getically in field, mine, forest, camp or factory in order to 
supply the army and navy with munitions and materials of 
warfare. If, argued the defense, there had been a con- 
spiracy, a common design to hamper the government and its 
war efforts, would members of the I. W. W. have volun- 
teered or remained at work in the basic war industries? 

One of the most striking passages of the opening state- 
ment of the chief counsel for defense, George F. Vanderveer, 
may be quoted here to illustrate the ‘“‘negative” line of his 
argument : 


Counsel for the government has told you how admirably the 
I. W. W. was organized to accomplish this purpose [to subvert, 
block and cripple the government]. He pictured this organization 
with all its ramifications reaching out into every basic industry— 
coal mining, textiles, marine transport, metal mining, iron mining, 
harvesting, and all—each with its industrial head and all these 
heads clustered around the king [Wm. D. Haywood] in his swivel 
chair at 1101 West Madison street, Chicago. Well, what he said 
was true. This organization is admirably adapted—at 
least, it was formed with the belief that it is admirably adapted— 
to tie up the industries. If there was a conspiracy, you would 
naturally expect that that would have happened, because this in- 
dictment covers a period from April 6 to September 28, and in 
that time it would seem that they could have done a whole lot. 


Now, what is the fact? The most vital of all of our industries, 
perhaps, for the prosecution of this war, is the agricultural industry, 
and it is there, according to the government’s own figures, that we 
had built up the biggest, most perfect organization of all. You 
will remember how he told you it had grown from one year to 
another, until in 1917 it doubled its membership, and that is an 
industry which it is peculiarly easy to tie up, because the product 
of it is perishable. You do not have to strike forever in the harvest 
as you do in a mine, in order to paralyze the industry. 


Now, what happened? There was no strike in the harvest any- 
where during the whole summer and, on the contrary, I am going 
to show you that in May of last year the farmers of North Dakota 
sent a delegation to the convention of the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union in Kansas City, and there proposed to enter into an agree- 
ment with that organization, by which this organization and nobody 
else would harvest the crops of that entire state. That is not only 
significant in its relation to the matter I am discussing, but isn’t 
it significant also in connection with the question of sabotage and 
violence and general cussedness? An agreement was entered into 
between this organization and the farmers, fixing the rate of pay, 
fixing the hours of labor, providing that none but card-bearers in 
this organization should work, and that agreement was submitted 
to a referendum vote of the farmers, and I am sorry to say, and 
we are all sorry to say, that it was defeated by a small vote; but 
our papers will show and our bulletins will show how ardently 
the men pleaded, on our own referendum, that this thing should be 
put through, and the evidence will show you that in spite of the 
fact that the agreement was never formally executed, this wage 
scale, this tentative agreement, adopted and signed at Kansas City, 
became the working basis upon which the crops of that whole state 
were harvested last year, and there was not a bit of friction or dis- 
satisfaction anywhere. 


Now, would that be true if these men had conspired to thwart the 
carrying on of the war industries by the government? You were 
told by a witness here that in Old Forge, Pennsylvania, we had 
four or five thousand members in 1917, out of seven thousand miners 
employed there. I think that gentleman may have exaggerated a 
little bit, but there were lots of our men there, not at Old Forge 
alone, but at the other coal fields of Pennsylvania, and coal is a 
vital thing to the government, and you know that from your experi- 
ences of last winter; but. there was not a single strike in all of 
that coal area, not a single I. W. W. strike last year. 


Up on the Mesaba range, where in 1916 we had 25,000 men out 
on strike, where they produce the iron ore which is carried down 
through the lakes into Pittsburgh, out of which your munitions are 
made, there was not a single strike in 1917, and God knows the 
people were in a frame of mind in that year which would have 
made\jt very easy to start them. 
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In the northern Minnesota woods, notwithstanding that all over’ 


the Northwest men in the same industry were on strike, there was 
not a single strike in 1917, although we had gone through strikes 
there a year or two previously which paralyzed the industry. 


In the textile industry, Lawrence and Paterson, there was not 
a single strike of any kind. 


In Calumet, Michigan, one of the big copper producing sections 
of the whole country, there was not a single strike in 1917, or an 
attempted one. 


We have an organization, as you know, not big—it does ,not take 
much—on the lakes here, an organization which carries the iron 
from the Mesaba range down through the canals and on east, the 
lake carriers, an organization which carries a large part of the 
grain from Duluth as the seaport, down to Chicago, where it is, 
some of it, milled, stored and shipped to eastern seaports. There 
was not a single strike anywhere there—not one. 


Philadelphia is the headquarters of another organization—of 
the marine transport workers. Philadelphia is the port from which 
the steel of Pennsylvania is shipped to Europe. It is the site of a 
big navy yard. We have an organization there which absolutely 
controls—absolutely controls—the handling of all that kind of 
material over the docks for foreign shipment, and not only was 
there not a single strike during all of that time, but every man 
employed on that work was recruited in the I. W. W. hall; and 
in the Philadelphia navy yard to this day the men who are handling 
the government’s supplies, who are storing them on boats and 
handling them, over the dock, are hired in the I. W. W. hall, and 
working under I. W. W. foremen; and there has not been a single 
strike there, not a single bit of friction. 


In the Northwest they founded an organization known as the 
Four L’s—the Loyalty Legion of Loggers and Lumber Workers, 
and I am going to show you that 50 per cent, probably, of that 
legion is made up of I. W. W.’s. 


Throughout all of the Butte strike, throughout all of the lumber 
strike of the Northwest, throughout the Arizona strikes, we begged 
the government, begged them by bushels of telegrams, begged 
them in our bulletins, begged them in our papers and speeches, in 
every way, to take over these industries and watch us work—take 
these parasites who are profiteering on you, and on us, off our 
backs and give us a chance. 


The argument of the government that the I. W. W. (and 
the defendants) cannot possibly be loyal because they advo- 
cate the overthrow of the government and the present politico- 
social system, and because their methods are necessarily illegal, 
since they involve sabotage, contract-breaking and interference 
with employers and workers opposed to the I. W. W., was 
met by the following explanations of the objects and methods 
of the I. W. W., wholly misunderstood and misrepresented 
in the press and by the prosecution, according to the defense: 


Yes, the I. W. W. has no faith or interest in political 
government and in legislation. Yes, it believes in “direct 
action.” Yes, it believes that the capitalistic system is so 
vicious and fundamentally unjust that nothing short of 
its abolition will satisfy the demands of elementary jus- 
tice. But none of these beliefs is incompatible with loyalty 
to the present government. None of these beliefs is 
necessarily criminal and none involves the use of criminal 
methods. 

For one thing, the I. W. W. has definitely, sincerely 
abjured and renounced violence. It does not preach or 
favor revolution in the ordinary sense of the term. It 
relies solely on education and industrial organization. 
It believes that some day the workers will realize their 
power and resolve to put an end to oppression and ex- 
ploitation. They will not need to employ force. They 
will merely refuse to work on the old terms. They will 
go on a general peaceful strike. Capital will have to 
surrender, and the new, cooperative regime, will be in- 
augurated with little active opposition. “The workers 
will assume control of the industries, and to political 
democracy industrial democracy will thus be added. 
Without industrial democracy political freedom is an 
empty formula, a solemn farce; but under industrial 
democracy freedom will be a reality. Surely it is no 
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crime to advocate industrial democracy, the control of 
industry by the workers and the peaceful refusal of these 
same workers to continue to submit to exploitation. 
Surely there is nothing illegal in the propaganda of a 
cooperative economic regime free from tyranny and 
monopolistic exactions. “The law cannot stop exploita- 
tion, in I. W. W. opinion, and the law is not expected 
to do this. But the workers should not be hampered 
by the law in their effort to abolish such slavery by 
direct action, by education and passive resistance to 
capitalism. 


How the I. W. W. Regards Sabotage 


As To sabotage as a feature or form of direct action, 
it is doubtless extremely annoying to capitalists and 
profiteers, but it is not the wicked, brutal, destructive, 
lawless weapon the prosecution and the press have repre- 
sented it to be. Sabotage is not the malicious destruction 
of employers’ property. It does not mean the burning 
of grain, the inflicting of losses, sheer waste. Sabotage is 
neither more nor less than an effective means of render- 
ing capitalistic industry. unprofitable and in the long run 
impossible. It is also a means of compelling decent 
treatment, the payment of living wages, the recognition 
of the right to organize and bargain collectively. Sabo- 
tage slows up production and reduces illegitimate profits. 
It is designed to prevent fraud and adulteration. It 
forces capitalists to be honest, and honesty is fatal to 
monopoly and profiteering. Sabotage is not at bottom 
anti-social. It may be immoral under current, conven- 
tional ‘‘master-made” morality, but the great majority of 
the people need not fear or dislike it. It does not destroy 
values; it only retards production and bars the employ- 
ment of strike-breakers. 


Whether the argument just outlined is sound or even 
plausible it is not necessary to inquire here. The point of 
interest is that the jury were permitted to hear it and the 
leading defendants to present it with much elaboration. It 
was designed to undermine and refute the fundamental theory 
of the prosecution that, whereas “ordinary” trade union or 
labor strikes might be legal, despite their unavoidable effect 
in delaying and impeding essential war work, because the 
strikes themselves, and the methods favored by organized and 
half-organized labor, were as a rule entirely legal, and 
where a legal act is followed by pernicious consequences no 
responsibility attaches to the performer of the act, the situa- 
tion is radically different when the I. W. W. calls or advises — 
a strike, since its strikes always and necessarily have the fatal 
taint of lawlessness. | 

The defense failed to raise even the “reasonable doubt’ 
that suffices to prevent a conviction in a criminal case. “The 
conclusion generally drawn is that the government’s proof of 
conspiracy was so overwhelming that the denials and ex- 
planations of the defense failed to impress the jury. The 
strange thing, however, is that in less than two hours the 
jury satisfied themselves that the record contained sufficient 
evidence against each of the one hundred defendants to de- 
mand his conviction under the indictment exactly as it stood 
after the court had dismissed the rather anomalous count 
that charged violation of the postal laws by the mailing of 
literature that taught, encouraged and advocated “fraud”’ 
(sabotage) against employers. It is not regarded as unlikely 
that at least some of the defendants may, on appeal, obtain 
reversals of the jury’s verdict, or new trials. That all of 
them, literally all, were guilty of conspiracy to obstruct and 
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resist the government and prevent volunteering, registration 
and loyal service by men in uniform, as well as efficient and 
steady production and shipment of materials and munitions 
of war, is of course possible; but until an impartial and 
competent appellate tribunal finds that to be the case, many 
loyal citizens who are not in the least friendly to the I. W. W. 
as now led and managed will prefer to suspend judgment re- 
garding that question. 

Were the defendants properly and ably defended? Mr. 
Vanderveer, the senior counsel, toiled day and night and did 
all that could be expected of a lawyer of experience and 
skill. But ten attorneys would not have been too many for 
the defendants, instead of the four they nominally had. The 
mistake and weakness of the defense at the eleventh hour 
of the trial has already been commented upon in these 
articles. “The pain and surprise of the defendants and their 
attorneys at the outcome of the trial emphasize the serious- 
ness of the mistake in question—the waiving of the right to 
review the whole record and carefully to analyze the evidence 
therein as it applied, or failed to apply, to each of the de- 
fendants. But what the defense omitted to do at the trial 
can and should be done on appeal. “The government and 
people of the United States, now fighting to make the world 
safe for democracy, do not wish or mean to send any citizen 
or resident to the penitentiary on insufficient evidence of 
guilt, in violation of the spirit and letter of our laws. 


Attitude of the Local Press 


ONE word about the treatment of the case, to the end, by 
the daily press of Chicago, the Middle West and the country 
at large. It was pointed out in the first article that the 
Chicago press not only scrupulously refrained from inciting 
prejudice against the defendants, or from assuming their 
guilt in advance, but actually urged a suspension of public 
judgment and a perfectly impartial attitude toward them, as 
well as an absolutely fair and legal trial of them. ‘This 
On the other hand, no local paper and no 
general press agency seems to have cared enough about the 
case to give its readers an intelligent daily summary of the 
proceedings. For weeks, when the defense was putting its side 
before the court and jury, the trial was all but ignored. 
Why, the writer will not undertake to say. But the fact 
itself deserves to be placed in the general record. 

The Christian Science Monitor was the only American 
daily newspaper that gave its readers a daily summary of the 
proceedings, and in the main this was a very good summary. 
Unfortunately, on more than one occasion the reporter took 
the liberty to comment on the evidence of the defense or on the 
witnesses, and even to criticise and discredit some of their 
testimony. The impropriety of this hardly needs pointing 
out. Of course, careless editing, and not bias, accounts for 
this departure from strict and just impartiality. 

This would be a most opportune moment for an intelligent 
and fair study by the leading American papers, daily and 
weekly, of the official literature of the I. W. W., and of the 
acknowledged aims, principles and methods of that organiza- 
tion, and for an effort to guide its activities into lawful chan- 
nels. Vhe I. W. W. cannot do any of the things, nor con- 
spire to do the things for which its leaders, organizers and 
editors were convicted. There are other things the organiza- 
tion cannot now do with impunity. What can it do? To 
what extent must its policy and program be modified—for the 
duration of the war, at any rate? On these questions more 
light is needed, and the more liberal, responsible and self- 
respecting of our writers and thinkers might well attempt to 
answer them for the benefit of the nation and the pro- 
gressive movement. 


charged in the four counts of the indictment. 
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POSTSCRIPT: The Sentence and the 


Judge’s Views 


N Friday, August 30, as reported in the Survey last 

week, the convicted defendants of the great I. W. W. 
trial appeared before Judge Landis to receive their sentences. 
Motions in arrest of judgment and for new trials had been 
made, argued and denied as to all. The court had, however, 
continued to accord the defendants every technical right or 
privilege to which the spirit of the law entitled them. In 
his informal remarks in the course of these proceedings, Judge 
Landis had been as fair, as liberal, as benevolent as during 
the long trial. Every one of the defendants had been per- 
mitted and even encouraged to urge what considerations he 
would or could urge as a reason why sentence should be 
suspended or not pronounced, Judge Landis explaining that 
he was anxious to be as near right in the case as it was 
humanly possible to be. “These circumstances not unnaturally, 
perhaps, gave rise to the hope that the sentences would not 
be severe. Their actual severity was another great surprise 
for the defendants. 

Nor was this the only surprise at that stage of the famous 
case. Judge Landis, “whose charge to the jury many had 
considered rather favorable to the defendants, at last literally 
“let himself go.” He laid all reserve aside and freely, vigor- 
ously, unsparingly expressed his own personal opinion con- 
cerning the merits of the case, the sufficiency of the evidence 
and the justice of the verdict. He expressed the conviction 
that the jury “could have found no other verdict” than that 
of “guilty”; that the evidence against the defendants was 
overwhelming and conclusive, and that there could be no 
reasonable doubt as to the existence of that anti-war, anti- 
draft and anti-loyalty conspiracy which the government had 
Judge Landis 
reviewed the evidence, read letters, telegrams and circulars 
from the record and bit by bit linked up a chain that, in his 
judgment, “‘left the jury no avenue of escape” from the con- 
clusion forced on them. 

In view of the fact that the jury reached the verdict of 
guilty in fifty-five minutes and that, as the defense pointed 
out, this meant that the jury had returned four hundred ver- 
dicts—there having been four counts against each defendant— 
in that short space of time, it is distinctly important and in a 
measure reassuring to know that the trial judge, who had been 
so fair, patient and even liberal throughout the ordeal, was 
thoroughly satisfied of the actual guilt of the defendants and 
had no fault to find with the sweeping verdict of the jury. 
Yet it is somewhat difficult to reconcile this absolute certainty 
of guilt, and of the justice of the verdict as it was rendered, 
with the twelve one-year sentences, two ten-day jail sentences 
and several continuances. If each of the defendants was 
proven guilty, beyond a reasonable doubt, of each of the four 
criminal conspiracies charged in the indictment, why this 
leniency toward twenty of them? If the court found sufficient 
ground for so much discrimination, should not the jury, on 
the evidence in the record, have made some discrimination 
in the verdict ? 

There will be opportunity to re-study and analyze the evi- 
dence on appeal. It is to be hoped that the Department of 
Justice will facilitate the appeal in every way and see to it 
that the defendants have as fair and thorough a consideration 
of their objections to the verdict as they had a fair and 
lawful trial in the district court. ‘The ‘slightest trace of 
persecution of these men—no matter how wrong, criminal 
and indefensible their conduct may have been—would be a 
serious reflection on our administration of justice, and would 
cause sorrow and pain to many. 


Minnesota’s Heritage 
IV. Rooky, The Crook’ 


By Maud A. Merrill 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH, MINNESOTA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLEMINDED 


T was a miserable little shack down beyond the tracks 

that Rooky had appropriated. It sidled off from the 

road cornerwise into the vacant lot as though sulky. It 

was partially covered with tar paper to keep out the 
winds, but the glass of the window had long ago been smashed 
and in the winter the aperture was stuffed with rags. A few 
boxes and a broken-down chair, an old stove, and a pile of 
straw, which served for a bed, furnished the malodorous dwell- 
ing. ‘The yard was strewn with tin cans, an old broken- 
down wagon and some scraps of iron. A gaunt pig shared 
the hovel or stalked around under a weather-worn roof that 
had sheltered a barn, looking, usually in vain, for a scrap of 
food. On the occasion of calls from the sheriff, in search of 
stolen goods, the pig was customarily the only member of the 
family at home to greet him. 

Rooky, usually out of work, was to be found loafing around 
the saloons. Since he grew up he has never had a “steady 
job.” He has never attempted to do any honest work except 
farm labor and sawing wood, and this he never indulges in 
for long at atime. During his infrequent periods of laboring 
he has to “stop every few minutes to rest and look around and 
every few hours to get a drink and every few days to go on a 
drunk and find a new job.” 

Rooky is a gaunt, tall fellow, swarthy of skin with deep-set 
eyes and heavy, overhanging brows, a crafty face with the 
cunning of a little mind, suspicious of and maliciously resentful 
toward his kind. He had been arrested frequently for petty 
thievery and for brawling and fighting, and has often served 
a jail sentence. But Rooky began wrong. In fact the wrong 
was begun at least two generations before he was born. In- 
stead of hanging Rooky for his crimes we should, as someone 
has facetiously suggested, “hang his grandfather.” For Rooky, 
like his father and mother, his grandfather and his grand- 
mother and his seven brothers and sisters, lacks the capacity 
to manage himself and his affairs with ordinary prudence and 
in the exercise of “his rights” he interferes with the rights of 
his neighbors, which is that social condition we call feeble- 
mindedness. 

As a small boy, Rooky used to run away from school; he 
would steal from the other children, steal things from the 
store or from the backyards of the neighbors. In school he 
was a trouble-maker, could never keep up in his lessons, and 
the only sort of encouragement he received at home was 
“a licking.” Indeed, there was small incentive for Rooky 
to be good. ‘The family lived a tumultuous existence. They 
continually quarreled and fought among themselves; the chil- 
dren, like the father. and mother, stole whatever they could 
lay their hands on; they alternately starved and feasted. So 
Rooky learned to smoke and chew tobacco almost as soon as 


*Another of a series of studies of feeblemindedness made from the Minne- 
sota School for the Feebleminded and Colony for Epileptics, several of which 
have appeared in the Survey. This is the concluding study. 
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~ husband, from whom she had very recently separated., She had 


he learned to walk. His father used to take him as a small 
boy of twelve or thereabouts to the saloon with him, there to 
“fill him up” with whiskey to furnish amusement by his 
drunken antics for the rest of the loafers. Since childhood, 
Rooky has been a heavy drinker. 

They have all been very alcoholic and very quarrelsome 
when intoxicated. Rooky bears the marks of an injury re- 
ceived in a drunken brawl; one eye is clouded and he has lost 
the sight of it entirely. Even in the hour of death they are 
not separated from their whiskey. "The old man, Rooky’s 
father, was on his death bed. The good minister of the 
village heard of it and made an unaccustomed visit to the bed- 
side of the old fellow. ‘The old man, convinced that he was 
about to die, was loud with his “Hallelujahs.” ‘The minister 
knelt to pray; the wife knelt, also; the doctor, who had just 
entered unperceived by the old man, remained standing near 
the door. ‘Then, when all heads but the doctor’s were bowed 
in prayer, the old man stealthily abstracted a whiskey bottle 
from under his pillow and took a long pull, hastily secreting it 
again to shout “amen” when the good man arose from his 
knees. 

Rooky had two failings which, more often than anything 
else, were the cause of his troubles. He couldn’t let women 
or liquor alone. When he was intoxicated he was quarrel- 
some and vicious and his miserable shack always housed some 
woman of his kind. At length he was arrested for murder. 
In the old stove in his hovel beyond the tracks was found the 
half-burned body of a female child apparently only a few days 
old. Lizzie, the mother of the child, had been living with 
Rooky for some time, but no one had interfered. The child 
had been strong and healthy at birth. ‘Then it disappeared 
suddenly and someone complained to the authorities. ‘The 
outraged community brought the pair to trial and the affair 
gained much notoriety. But it happened that Lizzie was the 
feebleminded illegitimate offshoot of a woman whose kin 
were of a very different social stratum. Money and powerful 
political influence were brought to bear on the case and it 
was decided to accept the testimony of the feebleminded par- 
ents that the child had been dead when put into the stove. 
They were acquitted. 
turned to his hovel. 

Then Tillie Trull, tiring of Bill Crook, Rooky’s brother, 
went to live with Cousin Rooky. (Tillie is the feebleminded 
illegitimate daughter of Rooky’s feebleminded uncle and a 
feebleminded woman.) Now, Tillie had already had three 
children, the first born when she was only fifteen years old. 
She had been married once, but had had no children by her 


served numerous jail sentences for various petty offenses, on 


one occasion calling up the sheriff to let him know she had — 


come back, thinking she would be sent to jail with her friend, 
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Lily Crook, Rooky’s sister, whom she knew had just been ar- 
rested. ‘Tillie Trull was arrested, to be sure, but knowing 
that the two termagants would more than overtax the capacity 
of the village lock-up, the sheriff sent them to jail in different 
neighboring counties. ‘The torrent of billingsgate to which 
those shrews treated the sheriff would have shamed a London 
fishwife. 

Then Tillie became mistress of Rooky’s hovel beyond the 
tracks and for a time no one interfered, except to arrest Rooky 
for fighting when he became so noisy in a brawl with his 
sister over a quarter that he disturbed the whole neighborhood, 
and was sent to compose himself in jail. But when another 
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child was expected, Rooky’s offspring, the good people of the 
town, learning of it, rose up in righteous indignation and 
forced Rooky “to marry the girl for respectability’s sake!’ So 
Rooky, the Crook, and Tillie Trull have dwelt with benefit of 
clergy in their malodorous shack beyond the tracks! Rooky 
has never been imprisoned or segregated, though all four broth- 
ers have served their terms, first at the training school, then 
the reformatory and one in the penitentiary. ‘Tillie has never 
been incarcerated in any institution but the county jail, and 
her living offspring are being cared for in an institution for 
children. With benefit of clergy! 

(Concluded) 


Wealth, Work and War 


By Hornell Hart 


RESEARCH FELLOW OF THE HELEN S. 


HAT have been the economic and social effects 
of the war thus far in America, and what are 
likely to be the economic after-effects of the 
struggle? The purpose of this article is to 

focus some of the light which five current pamphlets cast on 
these questions. 

In Canada, according to Adam Shortt, writing for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace,! one effect of 
the war was to wipe out the unemployment which existed in 
1913 and 1914. During the decade 1903 to 1913, Canada 
underwent phenomenal expansion, more than doubling her 
foreign trade and adding 50 per cent to her population. ‘This 

involved a building and land boom which collapsed in 1913, 
leaving industrial stagnation and unemployment. ‘The war 
drew off, through enlistment, the surplus labor and brought 
a tremendous expansion in the manufacture of war materials, 
resulting in a sharp transition from stagnation to feverish 
production. Whereas before the war her foreign trade had 
consisted chiefly of imports of materials for building railroads 
and cities, the war reversed the stream of business and brought 
a huge preponderance of exports to the Allies. The profits 
from the boom in industry and the allowances to fami- 
lies of soldiers produced ‘‘an exceptionally large spending 
fund,” resulting in ‘“‘an increased demand not only for all 
manner of the necessaries of life, but for most of its luxuries 
_ as well.” 

A parallel between alternations of prosperity and depres- 
sion in the United States and Canada is indicated by a mono- 
graph on Fluctuations of Unemployment in Cities of the 
United States.? It shows that, while the number of such 
workers unemployed in October, 1912, was about only 
1,500,000, it averaged 4,500,000 in 1914 and rose to 6,500,- 
000 in January, 1915. War prosperity then set in, and the 
total supply of labor was practically absorbed, the unem- 
ployed at that time consisting almost entirely of sick or injured 
workers, persons changing from one job to another, strikers, 
and workers temporarily unemployed because of seasonal con- 


ditions. 
The fluctuation of business conditions, which Shortt points 
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out in its extreme form in Canada, is found in this study to be 
a persistent condition of industry. “The estimated number 
of unemployed urban-workers in the United States fell from 
3,500,000 in January, 1902, to 1,500,000 in November, 1903; 
rose to 2,900,000 in the following January; fell to 1,000,000 
in September, 1907; rose to 4,100,000 in January, 1908; fell 
to 1,100,000 in October, 1910; rose to 6,500,000 in Janu- 
ary, 1915; and fell to 1,300,000 in October, 1917. 

This cyclical pulsation from year to year is complicated by 
seasonal pulsations from month to month. Building and 
construction industries, transportation, canning, and personal 
service employ, on the average, nearly 2,000,000 more 
workers in summer than in winter. “Teaching, amusement 
occupations, coal mining, medical service and meat packing, 
on the other hand, employ 1,000,000 more persons in winter 
than in summer. Stores, and some manufactures, employ 
more persons in spring and fall than at other times. Seasonal 
fluctuations, however, because they are anticipated by the 
workers, because they overlap to some extent, and because they 
are relatively short in interval, are much less damaging socially 
than periods of unemployment brought on by business de- 
pressions. 

Besides causing a phenomenal industrial boom, the war 
has necessitated far-reaching readjustments in industry, Prof. 
Harold Glenn Moulton points out.? Discovering our initial 
mistake of assuming that war could be superimposed on ordi- 
nary industrial activities, America has begun to follow the 
example of Germany, France and England in cutting down 
production. and consumption of non-essentials and diverting 
into war work the labor power which these absorbed. This 
is being accomplished by augmented individual savings, by the 
diversion of money formerly spent on non-essentials into the 
payment of taxes and the purchase of Liberty Bonds, and 
through priority control of transportation, of raw materials 
and of coal. Since the pamphlet was written, the “work or 
fight” order has furthered the same end. 

The most striking economic effect of the war has doubt- 
less been its destruction of wealth. A study by Ernest L. 
Bogart, published also by the Carnegie Endowment, con- 
cludes that the Entente Allies had spent, up to the first of this 
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year, eighty billion dollars while the Central Powers had 
spent thirty-eight billions.* In three years and five months the 
Allies had spent an amount equal to two full years of their 
national income, while the Central Powers had spent an 
amount equal to two and a quarter years’ income. ‘These 
amounts include no allowance for devastation of territory or 
other indirect costs of the war. 

The economic effects of the war to date are interesting 
chiefly because of the light which they shed upon probable 
conditions when peace returns. The most disturbing fore- 
cast is that of Prof. David Kinley, who edits the series of 
economic studies of the war for the Carnegie Endowment. 
He says: 


The programs of social betterment, legislation looking to the im- 
provement of labor, the suppression of poverty, improvements in the 
conditions of employment of women and children, better health 
conditions, better education, social health and life insurance, prob- 
ably will all be delayed on account of the tremendous expenditures 
of the conflict. 


But is this foreboding justified? It is true that the Allies 
have spent on the war amounts equal to 60 per cent of their 
total incomes since it started. A considerable part of this, 
as Prof. Moulton points out, has been taken out of current 
income by the elimination of non-essentials and presumably 
has caused no permanent social injury. Part of it has doubt- 
less been raised by curtailment of essential expenditures for 
food, housing, clothing, medical care, education and recre- 
ation of families near the margin, and will be paid for in 
future sickness and diminished earning power. Part has 
come out of existing stores of food, clothing, building ma- 
terials, and other circulating capital, which will have to be 
replaced after the war. Part has been raised by allowing 
machinery, equipment, and buildings to deteriorate without 
adequate replacements or repairs, postponing until after the 
war expenditures which normally should be made now. Our 
Allies have supplemented these methods by borrowing from 
us and from others. 

These drafts on the future may very possibly, in Europe, 
absorb the surplus énergy which ought to have been devoted 
to the improvement of social conditions. “The United States, 
however, is thus far much more favorably situated. Not only 
did we enter the war three years later than our Allies, but 
our war appropriations for 1917-1918, according to Pro- 
fessor Bogart, are less than one-third of our national income. 
We are borrowing no money outside the country, and a very 
considerable fraction of our expenditures are being made out 
of current income by the elimination of non-essentials. 

Certain principles of social justice have, moreover, been 
officially recognized by the United States government during 
the war. “The War Labor Board has avowed the right of 
laborers to “minimum rates of pay which will insure the sub- 
sistence of the worker and his family in health and reason- 
able comfort,” and this principle has had the official endorse- 
ment of President Wilson. In dealing with soldiers and 
their dependents, the principle of social insurance has been 
completely recognized; the value of wholesome and adequate 
recreation as a preventive of vice and an essential aid to 
efficiency has been officially recognized ; education and promo- 
tion in accordance with the scientifically ascertained mental 
capacity of the men has been adopted; and universal, free, 
preventive medical care has been assumed. For war workers, 
adequate housing, the right to organize, and government 


*Direct Costs of the Present War. 


nea Oxford University Press, New York, 
1918. 
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supervision of placement in employment have been recognized 
as necessary. 

The American people might be forced to consent to the 
abandonment of these social principles after the war if they 
were convinced that the country could not financially afford 
to maintain them. The cost of establishing social justice 
may, however, easily be exaggerated. “The Milwaukee City 
Club estimated, in its study of poverty, that living incomes 
could be assured to every family in the city by a readjustment 
of distribution which would not decrease any existing salary 
or wage, and which would reduce property income by only | 
one-fourth. Even this cost, the report stated, could be greatly 
offset by the increased efficiency and improved health resulting 
from adequate wages, and by the reduction of unemployment. 
‘The war has demonstrated that the nation has a vast surplus 
of income paid to and consumed by the owners of great 
property holdings, and that this surplus can be drawn upon 
for the good of the country as a whole, by means of income 
taxation and government control of wages and prices. It 
has demonstrated, moreover, that the wealth produced by the 
nation can be vastly increased by better industrial organiza- 
tion, by unified control of the big basic industries in the inter- 
est of national welfare, and above all by the enlistment, 
through just and democratic determination of wages and 
working conditions, of the whole-hearted cooperation of hand 
and brain workers in the attainment of maximum output. 
With fundamental principles of greater social justice officially 
recognized, and the means of financing the application of 
these principles demonstrated by war taxes, war efficiency, 
and war economy, it is doubtful whether the workers will 
consent to return to the status quo ante. 

A more specific danger suggested by three of these pam- 
phlets is that of an industrial depression immediately after 
the war. Mr. Shortt speaks of the economic condition in 
Canada as “entirely dominated by the war’ and “therefore 
increasingly artificial and abnormal in almost every line of 
activity.’ He looks for an “unfortunate aftermath’ when 
the “double burden of replacing wasted capital and paying 
interest on what has vanished falls upon the remaining indus- 
try and capital of the country.” The monograph on unem- 
ployment fluctuations points out that abnormal expansion in 
industry tends to be followed by catastrophic collapse, and 
that the signs of approaching depression in normal industry 
began to appear last year. Gilbert H. Montague, in an 
address before the National Foreign Trade Convention, on 
April 5, said: ° 


Great labor unrest and discontent, serious industrial displacements, 
large financial adjustments, enormous tax burdens, and the depress- 
ing anxiety resulting from cataclysmic and abysmal uncertainty, 
will then (after the war) weigh heavily upon Europe, and pre- 
sumably be shared in some degree by America.° 


An unprecedented volume of work, in restoring wasted 
capital and devastated territory, will unquestionably need to 
be done. The requirements of France and Belgium alone, 
simply for machinery and railroad equipment, have been esti- 
mated, Mr. Montague states, at $2,885,000,000 up to 1917. 
Needs measured in such figures should mean intense indus- 
trial activity. Even though the purchasing power of the 
worst devastated countries will be so reduced as to make 
recovery a very slow process, the demand for materials and 
equipment should be unprecedented. 


5Cooperation under the Webb-Pomerene Dill for the rehabilitation of 
Europe After the War. National Foreign Trade Council, New York City. 
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The transition period, however, has every promise of being 
disastrous unless preparatory steps are taken. “The United 
States will demobilize between two and five million fighting 
men, and probably as many workers in munition and war 
supply industries will be discharged. At the same moment 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, and the other 
belligerents will be demobilizing their tens of millions. 
While urgent work will be waiting for these men to do, fac- 
tories and industrial organization may not be prepared. “The 
whole process of transforming peace industries into war 
industries will have to be reversed, and while orders are being 
placed, new machinery being built, and tedious readjustments 
being made, the labor supply which the transformed indus- 
tries are to occupy is in danger of undergoing months of un- 
employment. 

The preparatory measure necessary is systematic planning 
by the government during the war for demobilization. Com- 
prehensive programs for getting returning soldiers onto land 
now idle; a ten-year program of extensions and improvements 
for the railroads, highways and waterways of the country, 
to be executed immediately after the war and at other times 
when private industries are slack; a construction program for 
industrial housing and for public buildings and structures, 
to be executed on the same basis, and a government monopoly 
of the employment business are suggested as items in a plan 
for dealing adequately with demobilization. Demobilization 
is simply a special case in the general problem of unemploy- 
ment, just as other war problems are only special cases of the 
social problems of peace, and adequate solutions for the war 
emergencies should furnish also the methods and the machin- 
ery for solving corresponding maladjustments after the war. 

The magnitude of the problem of reconstruction in Europe 
is grasped with unusual clearness by Mr. Montague. His 
reactions to it afford a striking exposition of the big-business 
attitude toward after-the-war problems. His thesis is this: 


To mobilize American industry, so that America can promptly 
supply Europe with the means of industrial reconstruction . . . 
will be the greatest humanitarian and business task that has ever 
confronted the American export trade. 


The words “humanitarian” and “humanity” occur twelve 
times in this pamphlet of eighteen pages. It 


will be essentially a humanitarian service for it will in- 
volve diverting to her (Europe) products for which others 
would willingly pay as much, if not more. 


This humanitarian aspect is, however, to be merely a truce 
in commercial warfare: 


In the earliest stages of rehabilitation after the war, business in 
large measure will necessarily have to yield to philanthropy. But 
when all needs superior to business are supplied, and when recon- 
struction in Europe has assumed its place alongside our own just 
claims upon the legitimate avails of American commercial achieve- 
ment, every resource which the Webb-Pomerene bill can then sug- 
gest will have to be drawn upon in order to safeguard American 
labor, American capital, and American enterprise in the markets 
of the world. 


The resources of the Webb-Pomerene bill, we are told, 
permit 


all manner of contracts or understandings between competitive 
American concerns, respecting the apportionment of orders, profits, 
losses, business, or territory, or agreement regarding prices, in for- 
eign markets, upon any basis whatever, when trade within the United 
States is not affected, and when no unfair method of competition is 
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practised against some outside American competitor who also is 
engaged in the American export trade. 


Unfair methods against foreign competitors are obviously 
considered legitimate. 

The excuse for turning loose the commercial dogs of war 
is that, though war conditions have suspended “that under- 
bidding and depressing of the market which, for generations, 
centralized buying for European account has practised upon 
the American export trade,” “American manufacturers, in a 
very short time after the war, will have to face the unified 
tactics of European buying in their acutest form.” ‘Europe 
will promptly become the closest buyer that the American 
export trade has ever faced.’’ Moreover, England and 
France, because of experience in munition production, “proba- 
bly will be able to approximate, in many lines of manufacture, 
those advantages of large-scale production in which America 
far surpassed them before the war.” 

Yet America has certain advantages in the war for markets. 
The lateness with which she entered the war, the continuance 
of the domestic and Allied demand for her machinery pave 
the way “to establish for American machinery a permanent 
and enormously increased foreign market.” Foreign obsta- 
cles, such as tariff duties and patent restrictions, “can hardly 
count for some time after the war.” “The Tariff Commission 
may be expected “to prevent ‘dumping’ and other unfair im- 
porting practices in the American import trade” (such as the 
Webb-Pomerene bill legalized in export trade?).- “The 
probable position of America after the present war parallel (s) 
many of the features of the position which gave Eng- 
land her commercial superiority over all other nations” after 
the Napoleonic wars. All that American business men, ‘‘im- 
patient of interference and restraints which their experience 
has proved unnecessary,” ask is a return to the Jaissez-faire 
policy of a century ago, and abolition of “governmental inter- 
ference and restraint.” 

In some obscure way, this unchaining of international busi- 
ness competition is expected to prove an apt means “for per- 
petuating the commercial and financial ties now binding the 
United States to its Allies, and for bringing together that 
League of Nations by which alone lasting peace can be 
assured after the war.” 

Although the first purpose of this program is said to be “‘to 
safeguard American labor,” other phrases seem to consider 
labor merely as an irritating and troublesome element in 
production. The United States will “not wholly escape” 
from “a shortage and demoralization of labor.” “Great 
labor unrest and discontent . will weigh heavily upon 
Europe.” America, after the War, will still have to supply 
4 . machinery for the world, because European soldiers 
returning to work . will all demand higher wages.” 
Europe will emerge from the war “with her labor supplies 
considerably depleted, and with such increased power of labor 
in politics as will preclude the possibility of such starvation 
wages as prevailed in Europe after the Napoleonic wars.” 

The fundamental viewpoint of Mr. Montague’s plea is 
thus that nothing should interfere with America’s fight for 
the lion’s share in the financial profits of reconstruction—not 
temporary “humanitarianism,” nor government intermeddling, 
nor labor’s demands for better conditions. A counter cur- 
rent in world thought demands that private profits shall not 
stand in the way of realizing world peace, international 
economic cooperation, and the achievement of the best possi- 
ble living conditions for the masses of people everywhere. 
Which of these two views is to prevail is the greatest issue 
that victory will leave unsettled. 
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Tue PoxiricaL ConpiTions OF ALLIED Suc- 
CESS. 


By Norman Angell. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. 359 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.65. 


Underlying such books as G. Lowes Dick- 
inson’s The Choice Before Us, Walter 
Weyl’s The End of the War, and this most 
recent work of Norman Angell there is a 
common thesis, that the Allied nations should 
not depend exclusively upon the military 
weapon in the prosecution of the war, but 
that this weapon should be supplemented by 
a united political offensive in order to reach 
the liberal elements in Germany and Aus- 
tria; furthermore, that there is serious dan- 
ger that the aims of the United States for 
a lasting peace based upon a democratic 
league of nations may not be realized, un- 
less the liberal elements in the Allied coun- 
tries make their influence felt before the 
peace conference meets. 

Mr. Angell aims to forestall the criticism 
that his program contemplates the slacken- 
ing of military activity on the part of the 
Allies. On the contrary, he insists that the 
creation of a unified political program 
would materially aid the military prosecu- 
tion of the war and would tend to make the 
military gains effective and permanent. 
Certain it is that the absence of a common 
political strategy on the Allied side has con- 
tributed not a little to Allied failure in the 
past, most strikingly so in the mishandling 
of the situation in Russia after the revolu- 
tion. 

It is clear also that the war aims, as 
stated by the responsible leaders in the va- 
rious Allied countries, are far from being 
clear or consistent. Mr. Wilson’s insistence 
upon a democratic league of nations is offset 
by M. Clemenceau’s ill disguised contempt 
for such a league. The Paris Economic Con- 
ference runs directly against Mr. Wilson’s 
oft repeated opposition to any exclusive eco- 
nomic leagues. As Mr. Angell indicates, 
these evidences of cross purposes, on the part 
of the Allies, strengthen the morale of the 
Teutonic powers and enable the German 
leaders to point out that the real purpose of 
the Allies is to crush the German people po- 
litically and economically. 

When it comes to constructive proposals, 
the author is less convincing. The sugges- 
tion of a democratic peace conference, repre- 
senting various political elements, is inter- 
esting, but when he goes on to say that “by 
this not very elaborate device we should 
have democratized Germany in foreign af- 
fairs—taken effective powers away from the 
executive and put it into the Reichstag. By 
this one fact we should have given parlia- 
mentary institutions to Germany,” one can- 
not help feeling that he is a bit optimistic. 
Moreover, his confidence that the German 
people, if they were convinced that their po- 
sition, politically and economically, in the 
league of nations would be secure, would 
promptly abandon all of their dreams of 
world domination, “does rather too much 
violence to one’s intuitive sense of probabili- 
ties,” as the author states in another connec- 
tion. 

Mr. Angell scores a palpable hit when 
he points out that those who have been loud- 
est in their outcries against any discussion 
of peace terms or any criticism of the gov- 
ernment, have themselves been most profuse 
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in stating peace terms and most free in criti- 
cising the government. While liberal and 
radical opinion has been discouraged or re- 
pressed, conservative and reactionary views 
have been given free rein. 

Whether we agree or not with the au- 
thor’s conclusions, it is impossible not to 
admire the clarity and forcefulness with 
which he presents his case. 


NeELson P. MEap. 


THe CHURCH IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


By Richard Roberts. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 149 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey $1.10. 


This is the first volume of a new series 
under the editorship of C. Delisle Burns and 
Richard Roberts. The series, despite a mod- 
est disclaimer, evidently seeks to suggest “a 
philosophy of reconstruction.” It is to deal 
with such matters as the Church, the State, 
the Organization of Labor, the Status of 
Women, etc. 

Mr. Roberts’ thesis is the enslavement of 
the church in the present state and the true 
contribution it might conceivably make, if it 
had sacrificial courage, to the nobler state of 
the future. His speculation is advanced, his 
spirit is beautiful, and his position is de- 
fended by careful historical summary: The 
book is radical in its indomitable defiance of 
secular control over the things of the spirit, 
but its revolutionary tendency leads to a 
thirst for martyrdom rather than revolt. It 
belongs to the same school as the yet more 
stimulating Outlook for Religion of Dr. Or- 
chard. Such books quicken hope that the 
younger leaders of Christianity may release 
to a degree never before seen the deeper and 
more disturbing social forces in their religion. 

The book is in sharp antagonism to the 
doctrine of the absolute state, and to the posi- 
tion, endorsed .just now in practise by an 
overwhelming majority of the American 
church, that the standard of the chugch must 
normally accommodate itself to state require- 
ments, and can never without sedition op- 
pose them; in which case, says Mr. Roberts, 
it is a mistake to suppose “the Christian 
ethic to be the adventurous and creative 
thing that we said it was.” 

Several chapters review relations of 
church and state during the long course of 
Christian history, from the fatal gift of 
Constantine through the mediaeval struggle 
for supremacy of rival corporations, to the 
Reformation development of national 
churches frankly under state control, and 
to the later establishment of free churches 
in England. Free Churches are what we 
are used to here; they are Mr. Roberts’ own 
tradition, and of one among them he 
is the minister. Perhaps the first impulse 
for this book came from his bitter disap- 
pointment in finding them no more immune 
than the state church (to which he justly 
denies the title national) from secular con- 
trol, but equally ready to come to heel like 
an obedient dog, at the whistle of the state. 

Mr. Roberts gives an able demonstration 
that democracy as usually conceived is no 
more likely than any other form of govern- 
ment to secure real religious freedom, and 
the necessity for a bold, separatist, inde- 
pendent policy on the part of Christians, a 
policy at least potentially opposed to that 
of the state, if they would set a standard for 
human advance, is eloquently set forth. 
The solution of the problem can according 


_find its own proper representation: it could 
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to him be found only in such corpora’ 
courage; the attempt must be made “to re- 
produce the primitive type of Christian fel: 
lowship under the conditions of the twen 
tieth century”: the church must realize itself, 
not as the slave of the state, but as “a colony 
of Heaven.” 

Of course, such a process will invol 
contumely, sacrifice, martyrdom; but it wil 
lead in Mr. Roberts’ thought to the better 
day. In that day, the sovereign state, where 
centralized authority inevitably results in 
autocracy and the tyranny of a majority, 
will be supplanted by the federated state 
composed of lightly associated groups, rep- 
resenting occupations and interests rather 
than territorial units, and ensuring the maxi 
mum of flexible organization with the mini 
mum of control. In this new state—syndi- 
calistic, shall we call it?—the church would 
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make its distinctive contribution, and could 
perform its functions in liberty. 
Those who are drawn to this ideal, as 
well as those who see the only escape from 
the coils which now entangle the Christian 
conscience in drastic repudiation of our pres- 
ent “compromised Christianity,” will find re- 
inforcement and consolation in reading Mr. 

Roberts’ thoughtful book. 
Via D. Scupper. 


Narcotic DruG ADDICTION 


By Livingston B. Hinckley. Published by 
author. 40 pages. Price $.50; by mail of 
the Survey $.53. 


There is no original matter in this book, 
and if it did not have cloth binding it would 
not be considered by anyone. The author 
offers no definite method of treatment. There 
is no outline of medical procedure which 
would give the book medical, ethical stand- 
ing, and it sets forth no intelligent ways or 
means of meeting the illicit trafic in habit- 
forming drugs, or solving the medical prob- 
lems in dealing with this type of patient; 
nor does it show the important part the 
medical profession, the druggist and the il- 
licit traficker play in the matter. j 

It is a big problem and an international 
one. The evils of the habit-forming drug 
can only be met by a consecutive world 
movement of all interested. 

CHARLES B. Towns. 


WoMEN IN THE ENGINEERING TRADE 


By Barbara Drake. George Allen & 
Unwin. 143 pp. Price 2s. 6d. By mail 
‘of the Survey $.85. 


After four years of war, English men and 
women are turning from discussion of the 
most effective method of carrying on the 
industrial side of the great conflict to ad- 
dress themselves to the tremendous after- 
the-war problems and readjustments that 
industry will have to face. To the discus- 
sion of these questions a joint committee of 
the Fabian Research Department and the 
Fabian Women’s Group have recently made 
a concrete contribution in Mrs. Drake’s study 
of Women in the Engineering Trades, 
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inquiry which covers practically all the mu- 
nition-making industries. 

The main report is a chronicle of the de- 
velopment of women’s work in the metal 
trades, beginning in those almost pre-his- 
toric times before the war and coming down 
through the most recent events in the prog- 
ress of “dilution.” Its aim is to give a back- 


ground for understanding reconstruction 
problems, and this it accomplishes most 
successfully. 


The bare outlines of the story of English 
women’s invasion of war industries have 
been made almost common knowle 
through official reports, official missions, a 
various and sundry reprints, résumés, arti- 
cles and pamphlets. This mass of material 
has emphasized the health side of the ques 
tion and the marvels of “dilution.” Mrs. 
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Drake’s study is distinctive in chat it stresses 
the wages problem and the relation of the 
trade unions to new aspects of women’s 
employment. Though we have had reprints 
of wage orders and some slight, cursory dis- 
cussion in this country, we have not been 
given before, I believe, a consecutive and 
detailed account of how British wemen wotk- 
ers have struggled for decent and just wage 
standards. It has been a subject hitherto 
either ignored or glossed over, but one ap- 
parently which ill bears investigation, since, 
in Mrs. Drake’s words, each government 
pledge of a fair wage “is redeemed in pro- 
portion only to the strength of the trade 
union organization.” 

But it was with a view to the ultimate 
outcome of these war-time tendencies that 
this study was made, and the most interest- 
ing part of the book is the section devoted 


to the investigator’s recommendations for 
after-war policies and. to the dissenting 


memoranda of members of the joint com- 
mittee. That little unanimity as to solutions 
exists yet even among Fabians is cvideuced 
by the three differing criticisms of Mrs. 
Drake’s program submitted by as many 
groups of committee members. 

D. H. Cole, W. Mellor and Monica 
Ewer, who sign the chief of these memo- 
randa, frankly disagree on most of the basic 
recommendations on the ground that the 
paramount necessity of always preserving 
and increasing the strength of the trade 
union movement has sometimes been lost 
sight of. F. S. Button, who signs a memo- 
randum by himself, objects to what he con- 
siders the preferential treatment proposed 
for women workers. Mary MacArthur and 
Susan Lawrence feel that the moral obliga- 
tion of the government’s pledge for the re- 
storation of trade union rules has been dis- 
missed too lightly, and on the other points 
agree sometimes with Mrs. Drake, sometimes 
with others of the committee. 

The points of difference and the detail 
of the recommendations are extremely in- 
teresting, coming as they do from some of 
the leaders of trade union activity and 
thought. From us who are still keenly con- 
scious of the growing pains of our indus- 
trial expansion they merit careful study. 

HENRIETTE R. WALTER. 


THE HovusEHOLD oF A Tupor NoBLEMAN 


By Paul Van Brunt Jones. University of 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 277 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the SuRvEY $1.62. 


Once more a great war, with its oppor- 
tunity for military leadership, has given the 
old county families of England a justifica- 
tion, in their own eyes and those of many of 
their tenants, for ancient privileges and 
feudal rights curiously out of harmony with 
the modern spirit. Long before the Norman 
\Conquest, the necessity of acknowledged 
chieftaincy in the defense of the country made 
for a general recognition of manorial laws 
and customs. It is a great mistake to as- 
sume that such a system must of necessity 
have made for abuse and tyranny. Even at 
times of peace and plenty—such as the 
greater part of the period reviewed by Mr. 
Jones—the relationship between lord and 
commoner was not entirely one of economic 
power and servitude. 

The author points out, for instance, that 
in the household of the Tudor country gen- 
tleman relatives and the sons of neighbor- 
ing noble families often performed menial 
duties along with those of humbler birth. 
Nor was there evident, apparently, a mer- 
cenary spirit on the part of the great land- 
owners toward their dependents or a wide- 
spread sense of injustice on the part of the 
latter. In short, this compilation offers 
further proof, if such were needed, that the 


feudal relationships which in modern times 
have given rise to such unspeakable misery 
on the one hand and such dangerous prestige 
and power on the other, remained socially 
expedient long after the occasion for their 
origin had passed. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the ma- 
terial for this study has been mined from 
rather a thin vein, considering the abun- 
dance of the deposit; but on the other hand 
frequent reference to the same families and 
households assists the reader in visualizing 
their mode of life—an essential process if we 
are to understand many old traditions which 
not only beset English country life with dif- 
ficult problems today but can also be traced 
largely in American law and custom. 


Bruno LASKER. 


THE JEWISH CHILD. 


By W. M. Feldman. Bloch Publishing 
Co. 453 pp. Price $4.00; by mail of the 
Survey $4.30. 


Those of us who have been teachers of 
children, especially in the big cities, under- 
stand how markedly evident among the 
young are the finest shades of racial differen- 
tiation. Perhaps more obviously in Ghetto 
schools than elsewhere, one marks the dis- 
tinctions in physical appearance, in personal 
habits, in ability to grasp and assimilate, in 
disciplinary responsiveness, in responsibility, 
in initiative. The child is a splendid psy- 
chological register for the thoughtful teacher, 
for the observing lover of the race. 

The Jewish child has had the advantage 
of an early cultural development, ethnologi- 
cally speaking. He has had the advantage, 
too, of centuries of persecution, which have 
undoubtedly contributed towards making 
him the submissive individual that he is, and 
at the same time the arch-rebel that he just 
as surely is; the shrewd materialist and at 
the same time the dreaming idealist. Any 
teacher will tell you how different the Jew- 
ish child is from any other pupil. 

I looked for a discussion of these differ- 
ences in Dr. Feldman’s book of 453 pages. 
In the last chapter, The Biostatic and Phy- 
sical Characteristics of the Modern Jewish 
Child, I found bare intimations of them. 
The other twenty-four chapters contain very 
little in the way of actual discussion of Jew- 
ish children, their characteristics or their 
problems. 

The book might better have been titled 
The Early Talmudists on the Jewish Child; 
for it is a treatise of stupendous research 
into Talmudic lore, seeking out and classify- 
ing the opinions of the rabbis of olden days 
on the history, folklore, biology, and _ soci- 
ology of the child. 

From this vast research I gathered the 
following: First, that the ancient Jews were 
sufficiently impressed with the seriousness 
of the problems of child-nurture, and of the 
relations of parents and children, to make 
even Bernard Shaw seem but the merest 
dilettante. 

Second, that of the subjects of embryology, 
gynecology, obstetrics, heredity, eugenics, and 
psychology, the rabbis knew tremendously 
little. Their very quaint ideas on these mat- 
ters, replete with odd and fantastic super- 
stitions, fill by far the greater part of Dr. 
Feldman’s book. And yet, often and again, 
their opinions were laden with germs of 
scientific discoveries to be made many cen- 
turies later. 

Third, that the education of children, both 
the normal and the afflicted, was always a 
problem of profound interest to the Jews, 
was perhaps paramount among religious du- 
ties, and was quite universal, embracing 
secular and religious teaching, and covering 
the fields of scientific, moral, and physical 
training. 

For one who is interested in ancient lore, 
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the book is invaluable. It is fascinatingly 
compiled and is seasoned with fine humor, 
that of the author and that of the rabbis. 
Its most delightful feature, perhaps, is its 
choice collection of charming anecdotes and 
parables, gleaned (it must have been with 
the most devoted effort) from the rich pages 
of the greatest monument of Jewish learn- 
ing, the Babylonian Talmud. 


Jess PERLMAN. 


HEALTH AND THE STATE 


By William A. Brand. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 354 pp. Price $4; by mail of the 
SurveEY $4.30. 


An argument for the creation in Great 
Britain of a ministry of public health which 
should be rather a research institution for 
the technical guidance of policies than an 
administrative bureau endowed with exec- 
utive power. Just such an institution we 
are rapidly developing in this country in 
our United States Public Health: Service. 

While Dr. Brand’s object has much to 
commend it, his arguments in its favor and 
his severe criticisms of present health condi- 
tions and of the British insurance act, are 
not particularly illuminating. He ‘speaks 
“as one having authority,” and cites statis- 
tics and criticises other writers with an as- 
surance that will probably carry weight 
with the lay reader. His reasoning is often 
highly superficial, however, as in his con- 
clusion, to which several chapters are de- 
voted, that the high death rate in urban 
areas is due to dust and smoke! The book 
may have a useful influence in England, but 
is of little interest to the American reader. 


C. E, A. WINsLow. 


New Towns AFTER THE WAR 


By National Garden Cities Committee. J. 
M. Dent & Sons, London. 84 pp. Price 
1 sh.; by mail of the Survey $.40. 


Of the English housing literature of the 
war, I should select this small yolume as 
worthy of wide circulation over here. It 
re-defines the problem and suggests princi- 
ples which must enter its solution, but which 
in the United States no less than in Great 
Britain are usually overlooked. 

In the English reconstruction program, 
the demolition of slums and the rehousing 
of the people will coincide with great in- 
dustrial and social changes which make it 
practically possible to limit the excessive 
growth of cities and to bridge the unnat- 
ural cleavage between city and country. To 
a lesser extent, perhaps, but still in a 
marked degree, the same condition of change 
will exist here. 

The authors do not look upon the produc- 
tion of an adequate number of houses, even 
of good houses, as a solution of the housing 
problem. They want to use the impend- 
ing revolution in industry, in agricultural 
methods and in social relationships, and the 
opportunity of so vast a number of families, 
individuals and corporations to make a new 
start, for an effective stop to the frightful 
waste characteristic of the present distri- 
bution of population. The housing evil is 
not merely a matter of slums or lack of 
dwellings; it is the whole maladjustment of 
human surroundings to human needs, with 
its unwholesome congestion, its time lost in 
daily travel, its artificial creation of un- 
earned incomes from land, its lack of fore- 
sight in regard to trafic and industrial de- 
velopment, its over-concentration of cul- 
tural equipment and corresponding mental 
starvation of village, suburb and country 
town. 

They realize that it is difficult to divert 
to rural uses land that has already assumed 
a building value; but they believe that at 
any rate the further growth of communities 
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already uneconomically large can be pre- 
vented. Nor are they at all vague in their 
postulation of an economically and socially 
desirable city size. It would be misleading 
to give these data here without the sup- 
porting arguments. 

Unfortunately, in the United States the 
term garden city has tost its distinctive 
meaning. This book does not propose the 
creation of more garden suburbs which 
would merely add to the size of existing 
centers of population—add even more than 
the old type of development in which houses 
were less liberally spaced. The building in 
England after the war of one hundred real 
garden cifies is advocated. When you come 
down to brass tacks, this is not so gigantic 
a task after all, since about a million houses 
have to be built anyhow—everyone is agreed 
on that—and there is now available a vol- 
ume of experience which makes it possible 
to avoid expensive blunders in the creation 
of new towns. 

The project is no longer a matter of the- 
ory. Even the intimate association of agri- 
culture and industry and the social inte- 
gration of those engaged in these pursuits 
has ceased to be “academic moonshine;” for, 
in Letchworth there are now—the general 
interest in gardening quite apart—many 
families with members in both vocations. 
Unless some plan such as that advocated in 
this book is adopted, the after-the-war hous- 
ing program of the British government will 
merely “speed up” still more the massing 
of people in great cities with all its at- 
tendant evils. 

On this side, where there is not any gen- 
eral housing policy at all, so far, and where 
even housing reformers yet stare at you 
when you ask them how they propose to 
prevent the swelling of Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Detroit, or Indianapolis into re- 
productions of Brooklyn or Chicago, New 
Towns after the War certainly deserves at- 
tention. BRUNO LASKER. 


CRIMINOLOGY 
By Maurice Parmelee. Macmillan Co. 
522 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$2.18. 


A book that it is easier to commend to 
those who like that sort of thing than to 
recommend to those who don’t. How char- 
acterize a work that is neither an encyclo- 
pedia nor a treatise, neither technical nor 
popular, but occupies the no man’s land be- 
tween the two? How review, summarize, a 
work that deals, in however orderly a man- 
ner, with a hundred diverse matters—with 
everything, in fact—that has any bearing, 
immediate or remote and nebulous, on the 
topic so learnedly discussed? 

The learning that has gone into the mak- 
ing of the book is unquestionable. Dr, Par- 
melee has demonstrated in his other works 
the possession of genuine erudition. He has 
read everything, considered everything, at- 
tentively, thoughtfully. Moreover, he is not 
a mere summarizer of the facts collated and 
the views expressed by others. He possesses 
an independent mind and expresses his own 
views with something of the dogmatism of 
the independent thinker. What is more im- 
portant, perhaps, in a field of study that calls 
in question the antiquated conceptions and 
the customary attitudes that still dominate 
popular thinking in relation to crime and the 
criminal, he is a radical thinker. Whether 
he is discussing the “hybrid science” of crimi- 
nology, the orthodox classification of crimes: 
and of criminals, the judicial function or the 
death penalty and other sanctioned forms of 
punishment, he is no respecter of persons or 
of systems. Every assertion, every popular 
conception, every time-honored practice, is 
tested in the cold light of reason. 

Obviously, Parmelee’s “Criminology” is a 
good book; all things considered, probably 
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the best book of its kind. The reviewer’s 
only doubt is as to the value of the kind. To 
him it seems too many different kinds of a 
book or too many different books compressed 
into one. It seems informative on too many 
topics and not sufficiently helpful—as a guide 
to legislation, say, or to a reformed prison 
administration—with respect to any one of 
them. Almost every one of the thirty chap- 
ters comprising the work is a skeleton book, 
needing only to be clothed with flesh and 
blood and filled out with instance and appli- 
cation to become a veritable book. It is not 
that the work is thin—on the contrary it is 
packed close with material—but that it lacks 
the fulness and richness that would make it 
indispensable to the worker in criminology. 
But there are those who like that sort of 
thing—an intelligent survey of the entire 
field of criminological fact and theory—and 
those who do will not find a book more to 
their liking. GEORGE W. KiRCHWEY. 


HUMAN NATURE AND ITs REMAKING 


By William Ernest Hocking. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 434 pp. Price $3; by mail 
of the Survey $3.25, 


It is refreshing to read these reflections 
of a scholarly mind upon the problems of 
making human nature over. Closely rea- 
soned, illustrated by fine feling, and present- 
ed with an engaging lucidity and literary 
grace, the book will be found especially 
readable in these days of world-wide interest 
in reconstruction. 

Professor Hocking conceives the problem 
from beginning to end in terms of person- 
ality. He devotes a number of informing 
chapters to the function of social agencies; 
but his main concern is always about the 
human disposition which these instruments 
are to modify. “Man is the only animal 
that deliberately undertakes while re-shaping 
his outer world to re-shape himself also.” 
The native capacities for performing this 
task are discussed with sound judgment, the 


‘evident fruit of practical understanding and 


wide reading. Without accepting Nietzsche’s 
conclusions, he traces the various instincts 
back to a form of the will-to-power. The 
business of art, education, social reforra, re- 
ligion is to sublimate that will. 

A particularly happy instance of such 
sublimation is offered in the chapter—Chris- 
tianity and Pugnacity. Professor Hocking here 
interprets non-resistance as a chance to trans- 
form the will-to-power in aggressor and in 
victim by the assertion of the better and real 
self. Pacifists, we are sure, will take excep- 
tion, however, to the remark which immedi- 
ately follows: “A just war is an attempt to 
create the conditions under which the opponent 
is disposed to listen to the language of the 
still small voice.” Using the “dialectic” em- 
ployed by the author himself, pacifists will 
very probably ask whether there is not apt 
to be something “essentially self-defeating,” 
in both the aggressor and the minister of 
righteousness, about a method which attempts 
to awaken conscience by the use of shrapnel 
and poison gas. But this is a very large 
question and not altogether prudent at this 
hour upon the world-dial. The chapter is 
one of many to challenge earnest thought. 


Henry NEUMANN. 


For THE RIGHT 


By members of the Fight for Right Move- 
ment. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 266 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.37. 
THE Wor Lp PERIL 
By members of the Faculty of Princeton 
University. Princeton University Press. 245 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 
After the first generous burst of enthusiasm 
for the defense of Belgium a need was felt 
in England to bring home to people the mean- 
ing of the war. This led to the so-called 


- 
Fight for Right Movement, and a series o 
addresses to spread its gospel were giver. 
at King’s College, University of London 
from late in 1915 to the spring of 1917. | 

These addresses are now published, and 
they call the roll of a highly distinguished 
list of speakers, including Viscount Bryce, 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Maurice Hewlett, A. F. 
Whyte (of The New Europe), Evelyn Under- 
hill, and for Belgium, M. Cammaerts, and! 
for France, M. Painlevé. 4) 

Many sides of the moral meaning of the 
war are touched on. Perhaps the most ins 
teresting papers are those by Philip Kerr on 
Interstate Relations, and by Sir Frederick 
Pollock on A League of Peace. i 

Closely comparable with this book in aim 
is the volume offered by the Department of 
History and Politics of Princeton University 
“as an especial contribution to the more ac- 
curate understanding of the reasons for the 
entry of the United States into the Euro- 
pean war and to the more vivid appreciation 
of all that is involved in the outcome of the 
conflict.” 

The chapters include one by Edward S, 
Corwin on International Law, by Clifton R. 
Hall on The Two Americas, by Mason W. — 
Tyler on The World Balance of Power and 
on The Far East, and by Philip Marshall 
Brown on World Peace. 

The writers by no means all think alike. 
Mr. Brown says (p. 238): “The United 
States has not come into this struggle to re- 
dress the European ‘balance of power.’ We 
have come into the struggle primarily for 
the protection of our own rights.” Mr. Tyler, 
on the other hand, makes much of the bal- 
ance of power motive and maintains that 
“probably the main motive in the fighting is — 
the desire, on the part of the Allies, to put — | 
an end to the overweening pretensions of — 
Germany to world domination and to restore 
the balance of power” (p. 83), and argues 
that the United States “must be vitally in- 
terested in the maintenance of the balance of 
power in Europe” (p. 94). 

Mr. Wertenbaker goes so far as to say 
(p. 48) that “the United States has as much 
at stake in maintaining a divided Europe 
as France formerly had in preventing the 
uniting of Germany.” 

None of the writers show any belief in a 
League of Nations, and Mr. Brown thinks 
(p. 244) that there may be little reason to 
be concerned “about the formation of ‘coun- 
cils,’ ‘leagues,’ police or even courts” if once 
the outlaw is crushed and a sound peace 
secured. 

The book seems altogether to represent 
a less advanced stage of thinking about the 
problems of the war than the English col- _ 
lection. Emity Greene BALcH. } 
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CHILDREN WELL AND Happy 
By May Bliss Dickinson. 
111 pp. 
VEY $.65. 
Though Children Well and Happy is 

written primarily for schoolgirls, it cannot 

fail to interest any one who is ever respou- 

sible for the care of little children. It is a 

manual for the use of the Girl’s Health 

League of Massachusetts, and the writer 

avows that her purpose is “to give each girl 

a ‘sound mind in a sound body’ and fit her 

for a woman’s work in the world.” The 

result is a book written with commendable 
simplicity of style which has two chapters on 
general hygiene and health and nine chap- 
ters of elaborate and comprehensive, though 
not original, directions for the care of babies. 

Photographic illustrations, suggestions for 

demonstrations, and appendices of informa- 

tion about the Girl’s Health League and of 


recipes for baby feeding add to the value 
of the book. 


L Leroy Phillips. 
Price $.60; by mail of the Sur- 
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JUVENILE RESEARCH IN 
OHIO 


HE decision of the Ohio Board of 

Administration to proceed at once 
with the construction of buildings to 
cost approximately $100,000 for the 
State Bureau of Juvenile Research is 
regarded as another forward step in Ohio 
toward intelligent understanding and 
action in matters of child welfare. Re- 
cently Dr. Henry H. Goddard, formerly 
director of the Department of Research 
of the Training School at Vineland, 
N. J., was secured by the board to take 
charge of the work of the bureau. This 
fact, and the expansion that will be 
made possible by the new buildings, are 
expected to lead to a great development 
in the bureau’s work. 

The bureau was established in 1914; 
as viewed by social workers, its purpose 
is to make investigations that will help 
to solve wisely all problems of child wel- 
fare. This means the individual diag- 
nosis, including physical, mental and 
social or environmental study, of all 
children committed to state institutions, 
as a guide to the board of administration 
in disposing of these children. It also 
means the giving of temporary treat- 
ment until the board commits the child 
to the proper institution or releases it. 

At present both public and private 
funds are spent unnecessarily in Ohio, 
as in most other states, in providing cus- 
todial care for children who do not need 
it, in attempting to “reform” children 
who, because of innate mental character- 
istics, are not easy subjects for current 
methods of reform, and in conducting 
educational programs for children who 
cannot profit by them. If the treat- 
ment of each child were preceded by a 
careful diagnosis of the child’s charac- 
teristics, habits, past life and mental 
capacity, and faithfully followed out 
the prognostications of such diagnosis, 
much failure and waste of effort could 
be avoided. 

For this reason it is important that 
the bureau is now to be equipped with 
both laboratory and detention facilities 
adequate to the purposes described 
above. The law does not limit the 
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jurisdiction of the bureau to court com- 


mitments alone, but provides that the 
board of administration may receive for 
observation any minor from any public 
institution, other than a state institu- 
tion, or from any private charitable in- 
stitution or from any person having legal 
custody of the minor. 

Other functions of the bureau are to 
encourage the establishment of local 
clinics in the larger cities of the state, 
where proper studies can be made of 
delinquent and dependent children; to 
exercise the power of supervision, visi- 
tation and control, as far as authorized 
by law, over all mental defectives not 
in institutions; to conduct continuous re- 
search and investigation for the purpose 
of improving the methods employed in 
dealing with mental defectives; and to 
establish close working relations with 
the public schools in order to encourage 
special classes for the mentally defective, 
as well as in planning educational work 
for them. 

It is expected that active staff work 
in the new buildings will begin about 
the first of the coming year. 


AN ARMY FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESTORATION 


E do not perhaps often enough re- 

member that the military forces 
of the United States include many men 
who are competent to aid in the non- 
military problems that the war has 
brought upon us, or whose advice at 
least is worth listening to. Some of 
these men not many months ago were 
solying just such problems themselves. 
Among questions of this sort are those 
having to do with reconstruction—in- 
dustrial, civic, educational, etc. 

Tue Survey has recently been per- 
mitted to read a memorandum on the 
Post-Bellum Labor Situation coming 
from a source within the army. Its 
author is Sergeant Major Eugene 
Greenhut, attached to the Central Off- 
cers’ Training School at Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia. It was submitted to Adjutant 
General J. B. Wilson and has received 
attention not only in the army, but by 
civilian authorities as well. 


Sergeant Major Greenhut’s first pro- 
posal is for the appointment by President 
Wilson of a permanent commission to 
obtain profitable employment for honor- 
ably discharged soldiers, sailors and 
marines. “This commission would con- 
sist of two representatives each of the 
legislative, labor, banking, agricultural, 
railroad, steel, mining, manufacturing, 
textile, press, army and navy interests. 

‘The commission would take immediate 
steps to secure as accurate a forecast as 
possible of the labor situation to be ex- 
pected at the close of the war; whether 
there is likely to be a general shortage 
of labor, owing to the return to Europe 
of many of the foreign-born, the demand 
for American workers in the rehabilita- 
tion of devastated Europe, and a con- 
tinuation of the industrial boom at 
home; or whether there is likely to be 
much unemployment, owing to the in- 
troduction of women in large numbers 
into industrial employments, to high 
taxes and high prices, and to foreign 
competition. Another possibility is a 
scarcity of labor in some industries and 
a great over-supply in others. 

‘The commission would cooperate with 
similar commissions and government de- 
partments in the Allied countries in 
planning the labor supply for recon- 
struction in the ravaged war areas. It 
would also act as a focus for private 
activity in the same direction and as a 
meeting ground for capital and labor. 

More radical is Sergeant Major 
Greenhut’s second proposal, to the effect 
that discharge from the forces be made 
conditional upon whether a man is likely 
to obtain employment or is otherwise 
financially in a position to support him- 
self. This would be determined, pre- 
sumably, by the man’s immediate su- 
periors and upon a written statement 
from him. Judgment would be further 
guided by a carefully compiled report 
on each occupation and its prospects, 
prepared by the commission. 

All men not released on these grounds 
may be expected, says the author, to be 
readily absorbed by the community, pro- 
vided their total number does not exceed 


100,000. The reason for this figure is 
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not explained. If the surplus of poten- 
tial unemployed exceeds that number, the 
commission should secure power from 
Congress to start large scale farming 
operations, under the military organiza- 
tion, There are, Sergeant Major Green- 
hut says, more than two million acres 
of good farm lands available. Not a 
little of this is in the vicinity of can- 
tonments, a circumstance that would 
add to the serviceableness of cantonments 
after the war. He continues: 


Upon re-enlistment for a period of five 
years in an army for agricultural restora- 
tion, an honorably discharged soldier, sailor 
or marine will become part owner of the 
property, assets and liabilities of the element 
he has joined. 

This army will retain the ranks, grades 
and pays prevailing under present army reg- 
ulations. However, officers will be appointed 
in accordance with their knowledge of agri- 
cultural production, distribution and mar- 
keting. 

The land will be deeded to each element 
organized in the following proportions: 

Brigade: 8,210 men: 1,313,600 acres. 

Division: 27,152 men: 4,345,000 acres. 

This will allow 160 acres for each man in 
the brigade or division, no more than he 
could get on a homestead grant in the United 
States or Canada. 


‘There are further suggestions for 
financial development under the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, the marketing of pro- 
ducts through boards composed of com- 
manding officers of the various elements 
and the distribution of profits. Of spe- 
cial interest, however, is Sergeant Major 
Greenhut’s reply to the obvious objec- 
tions to his schemes. Among these are 
that agriculture on so large a scale has 
not hitherto been found practicable, and 
that there will be a riot if drafted men 
after this war are subjected to com- 
pulsory military discipline in their occu- 
pational life. 

Sergeant Major Greenhut says that 
army discipline is never resented by sol- 
diers; only civilians are squeamish about 
it. And a thorough investigation made 
by him for the conference of mayors in 
New York before his enlistment has con- 
vinced him that a military organization 
will make a better showing in produc- 
tivity than the average American farmer. 

An essential condition of success, he 
says, is cooperation among the different 
units, leadership by experienced farmers 
and profit sharing by all, including the 
humblest laborers. 


WAR PRISONERS IN 
SWITZERLAND 


ANY Americans are taking as a 

matter of course the Swiss or- 
ganization for the internment and medi- 
cal treatment of disabled war prison- 
ers. As a matter of fact, this organi- 
zation is entirely new; the first test 
was made with one hundred French 
and one hundred German prisoners suf- 
fering from tuberculosis at the end of 
January, 1916, and the Bureau of In- 
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ternment created by the sergeant-gen- 
eral of Switzerland did not come into 
existence until that time. 

While the principle involved may 
seem a common sense one, presenting 
little difficulty, it has taken nearly a 
year and a half of delicate negotiations 
between belligerent countries to em- 
body it in an actual agreement, and there 
was no previous experience upon which 
this could be based. -In this matter, 
therefore, as in so many others, the 
world is indebted to Switzerland for a 
forward step in international humane 
administration. 

The first proposal of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council made to the German and 
French governments in 1914 was with 
a view to the exchange through Switz- 
erland of prisoners of war so seriously 
wounded as to be no longer fit for mili- 
tary service. “Chen it was suggested 
that the less seriously wounded, and 
especially those sick with tuberculosis, 
might have a better chance of recovery 
if they also could be repatriated. ‘To 
this, however, the French did not as- 
sent, fearing that German returned war 
prisoners if restored might again be 
drafted into the army, despite all prom- 
ises to the contrary. It was then sug- 
gested that these war prisoners be in- 
terned in Switzerland, each belligerent 
paying for its own soldiers. 

The plan at first applied only to tu- 
bercular war prisoners for whom obvi- 
ously internment in the Swiss mountain 
resorts presented an especially good 
chance of recovery, but was later ex- 
tended also to a great variety of other 
cases, including nervous and mental af- 
fections, chronic alcoholism and con- 
tagious diseases other than tuberculosis. 

The beginnings and lessons of this ex- 
periment form the subject of an inter- 
esting report by Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Staempfli of the Swiss army, 
published as one of the bulletins of so- 
cial legislation on the Henry Bergh 
Foundation for the Promotion of Hu- 
mane Education by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. “Che total number of in- 
terned, however, is not given. 

The most interesting aspect of the in- 
ternment is the quartering of the in- 
terned men in hotels, boarding houses, 
and sanatoria subject to supervision, the 
board of each being paid for by the goy- 
ernment or Red Cross, but not under 
their direct control. ‘The payment is 
six francs for officers and four francs 
for soldiers, with a small additional sum 
in the case of tuberculous patients re- 
quiring extra food. The menu and 
quantities of food to be provided are 
laid down in definite detail so that no 
profiteering is possible. 

The interned prisoners are, of course, 
without civil rights; but they are given 
a great deal of freedom, and, owing to 
the efforts of the Swiss University 
Work for Student Prisoners of War, 
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started in June, 1915, many of the 
younger men are following courses of 
instruction at the different universities, 7 
and at secondary and _ professional 
schools. After some unsatisfactory ex 
perience with prisoners who registered as 
students merely for the sake of being per- 
mitted to reside in cities and have 

good time, but who had no desire to- 
take advantage of the educational op- 
portunity offered them, steps were taken “ \\p 
to make regular attendance at classes 
obligatory upon student prisoners. 

Another evil soon found was that ~} 
many of the prisoners had more money © 
to spend than was good for them, and ~ 
breaches of discipline frequently occur- 
red owing to intoxication. A stricter” 
discipline is now exercised by Swiss offi- 
cers, and the interned prisoners are de- 
nied admission to drinking places ex- 
cept at stated hours. 

A great deal of attention has been 
given to the provision of work facili- 
ties for the men, who are divided into 
six classes: those incapable of any work; 
those capable of doing some work, who 
could be employed in the establish- 
ments of the interment camps or on 
work useful to the interned; prisoners | 
capable of being employed at light tasks 
outside the institutions of the intern- 
ment camp for a few hours only; those 7 ‘jie 
capable of all work outside; those 
obliged to learn a new profession or a 
new trade because of being incapaci 
tated; and prisoners who wish to study. 

A society called Pro Captivis .wa' 
formed in the beginning of 1915 for the 
purpose of organizing industries for 
the interned war prisoners. ‘This or- 
ganization, by extending its operations 
and by taking over shops opened by 
other committees, has become a large 
industrial corporation with eighteen 
different industries and with shops in 
many localities. ‘The chief motive is to 
make men of the invalids, 


so that once the war is over they will be 
capable of establishing a family, or if they 
have a family, of resuming their life with 
it on a proper basis, and so to lift up their 
country. It is our desire to send back to the 
belligerent states workers—not loafers. 


Work has been declared obligatory 
for every intern whose health permits 
it, and the wage regulations are sim- 
ilar to those made for war prisoners 
elsewhere. Much thought also ha 
been given to the recreational and so- 
cial activities in the main centers where 
there are large numbers of interned war 


prisoners. A bureau of informatio 

not only keeps in touch with the me F 
interned and arranges for the convoy | ; 
of men repatriated, but also receives 

from each belligerent country the de \). 
mands of prisoners for internment, in- rr 
vestigates them and reports upon them. P 
That is one of the largest of tasks in- : 


volved in this great enterprise. 


‘.NOTHER “AFTER-THE-WAR” 
PROGRAM 
HE Social Democratic League of 
America, of which John Spargo is 
airman and William English Walling 
W:cretary, has issued, in the form of an 
ghteen-page pamphlet, a program of 
‘cial reconstruction after the war. The 
\Pbject of this league is the “practical ad- 
ancement of democratic socialism.” It 
dorses.as its war aims the fourteen 
rinciples set forth by President Wilson 
his address of January 8, 1918, and the 
catement of peace terms issued by the 
Mnter-Allied Socialist Conference at 
@ondon, February 22, 1918. 
The program is divided into three 
arts: I—Socialism after the war; 
I—National Program; JI]—Interna- 
ional Program. ‘The Socialist organi- 
ations and literature of every country, 
ays the program, © 
ave been tremendously influenced by Prus- 
ian concepts, which inevitably came in con- 
Hiict with the ideas of liberty and democracy 
>f{ France and Italy, and the idea of the indi- 
‘idual rights of man in the Anglo-Saxon 
fountries. The war has brought into a sharp- 
tr outline these. two opposed and mutually 
;xclusive views—both claiming the name, 
Socialism. 
| There has arisen in the Prussian State a 


‘socialism’ that sneers at liberty as “unsci- 
Latific” ; that brushes contemptuously aside 
Ihe “rights of man” as unhistorical and 
jitopian; that has only one object in view, 
me God before whom it bows—efficiency in 
he service of the state. 

Democratic Socialism, in opposition to the 
ko-called Socialism of the Prussians, demands 
nore organization and a better organization 
f society only in such forms as promote the 
‘reer and fuller development of the indi- 
vidual. The Socialism at which we aim 
has nothing in common with the regimenta- 
ion that Socialists of Prussia are forced to 
accept in fact and cannot get rid of in their 
tthinking—submerged as they are in the vast 
sea of Prussian Kultur. The democratic 
state, and still more the democratic Socialist 
|state, exists to extend the opportunities and 
the freedom of all its citizens, to stimulate 
individual initiative and through producing 
the maximum of individual development to 
produce the most efficient of all social sys- 
tems. 


After-the-war Socialism, the program 
continues, will be at once “freer, more 


tical than pre-war Socialism.”’ Not even 
the “Bolshevik attempt to revive the 
purely destructive Communism of 1870 
will have any effect whatever on the 
Socialism of the period following the 
war. No movement that aims to govern 
in behalf of a minority, ignoring both 
the skilled workers, manual and mental, 
and the great mass of agriculturists, can 
speak for social democracy, whether that 
movement be called Bolshevism or Syn- 
dicalism.” 
The opportunity exists for conscious 
and organized Socialists, urges the pro- 
‘gram, to see that the tendency of the 
war to introduce democratic control over 
industry is further developed during the 
war and greatly accelerated at its termi- 


democratic, more radical and more prac- _ 
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nation. In England, it points out, the 
Reconstruction Committee proposes the 
regulation of wages not merely in ac- 
cordance with the cost of living, but in 
proportion to the profits of the industry. 
It proposes that labor shall have a right 
to be consulted as to improvements, new 
processes, new machinery, technical 
training and industrial research. But 
above all it proposes that labor shall have 
equal representation upon the industrial 
councils that are to carry these policies 
into effect. 

The beginnings of these councils al- 
ready exist for war purposes, says the 


‘Sone of the least....’’ 


“Inasmuch as ye have done tt 
unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.” 


Dull stretch the hot streets, 
Dreary mile on mile; 

T hud—thud—the feet go 
All the weary while. 


Horn-blast and hoof-beat, 
Curse and clanging gong— 

One of the least, there, 
Yearns amid the throng. 


Yearns for the country’s 
Daisy-spangled sod. 

You, You, might send her 
Out to visit God! 


ert TL. 


—From Bagdad on the Subway, pub- 
lished by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


program, the government largely taking 
the place of the employers or at least en- 
tering into partnership with them and 
controlling them. It is the business of 
Socialism to make permanent this sub- 
stitution of the government in place of 
the private employer in such councils. 
The next step is to demand the ‘‘di- 
rect participation of labor in the other 
radical economic measures affecting la- 


bor, not by industries, but nationally, 


meastres initiated by the war and likely 
to be continued in various forms and de- 
grees.” Even the American Govern- 
ment, says the program, “now fixes 
maximum prices and rents.” It holds that 
labor should share directly in the ad- 
ministration of these policies. The Na- 
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tional Food Administration, the gov- 
ernmental construction of buildings, 
measures against high profits, the control 
of raw materials, the taxation of profits, 
estates, incomes and luxuries, must all 
be continued after the war, says the pro- 
gram. And labor and other great pro- 
ducing classes must be given a direct 
voice in the administration of each and 
every one of these “revolutionary 
forms.” 

It is not, however, for such measures, 
says the program, that labor will have to 
fight hardest. It is for an increasing di- 
rect voice in the control of government- 
alized or governmentally controlled in- 
dustry and a predominating voice, to- 
gether with the other producing classes, 
over the government itself. To quote: 


Whether the war is followed by a rapid 
extension of government ownership from in- 
dustry to industry or by the progressive in- 
tensification of the present war-time system 
of general control over all the most impor- 
tant industries while leaving them nominally 
in private hands, the fundamental problem 
is the direct representation of labor in each 
industry and in every economic body and the 
control of government by industrial labor 
and the other producing classes. 


The joint control of industrial boards by 
representatives of labor and of government 
is a new social principle of the most funda- 
mental importance—for it tends to eliminate 
both the private capitalist and the state cap- 
italism which is involved in government 
ownership and labor legislation without this 
principle of direct participation in control. 


The aim of democratic Socialism is not 
merely to nationalize but also to democratize 
industry. Mere nationalization may be anti- 
democratic and anti-social in its effects. The 
railway rates, for example, may be so fixed 
as to subsidize large shippers and other busi- 
ness interests, or to tax small shippers and 
passengers, thus affording a new form of 
indirect taxation of consumers. Also the 
new capital needed for the railroads may be 
either borrowed at a high rate of interest 
or taken by taxation from the well-to-do. 
The profits they produce may be used in 
order to reduce the taxation of larger in- 
comes and estates or for expenditures, the 
chief benefit of which goes to certain large 
interests. Improvements may be undertaken 
with little or no regard to the personnel. 
These principles apply not only to railways 
but to all other governmental business un- 
dertakings. 

The direct representation of labor and 
other producing classes on industrial boards 
must be supplemented, moreover, by a radi- 
cal democratization of all political and con- 
stitutional machinery as already partially 
developed in politically advanced communi- 
ties in the United States and several other 
nations. It is chiefly through such political 
democracy, national and local, that the pro- 
ducing classes express their desires in their 
capacity of consumers—though the consumers, 
whenever cooperatively organized—may also 
be given direct representation. 


Among the planks of the league’s 
“national program” are the following: 
The retention of much of the machinery 
for mobilizing labor created during the 
war, especially the federal employment 
service and the National War Labor 
Board; the extension of government in- 
surance at the close of the war to the 
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entire civilian population, to cover— 
without burden upon the insured—sick- 
ness, accidents, old age and unemploy- 
ment; the fixing of maximum prices and 
rents; the establishment of a national 
department of health, with a secretary 
of health in the President’s cabinet, as 
a means for retaining under government 
control the medical and hygienic services 
organized for war purposes; the estab- 
lishment of a national department of 
education, with a secretary of education 
in the President’s cabinet, and various 
other educational improvements, such as 
raising the minimum school age to 
eighteen years; the continuance and ex- 
tension of all such government owner- 
ship and control as has been established ; 
the government control of capital 
through loans, both national and inter- 
national; and cooperatives, both of con- 
sumers and producers, for the purpose 
of eliminating the parasitic middleman 
and bringing the price of a commodity 
paid by the consumer somewhat nearer 
to the price received by the producer. 

Permanent peace, says the program, 
in discussing international problems, can 
be secured “only by making permanent 
and developing that economic coopera- 
tion of the democratic nations already 
initiated on a vast scale and in many di- 
rections since the war—at the same time 
extending the circle of nations included 
in this cooperation by admitting, first, 
the neutrals and then the present enemy 
nations—as rapidly as they give sufh- 
cient evidence of their final acceptance 
of the principles and practice of inter- 
national democracy.” 

The older remedies against war, based 
upon individualism among the nations, 
are declared obsolete. “he aim of the 
united democracies must be not economic 
independence, which means an economic 
war after the war, but economic cooper- 
ation and interdependence, gradually ex- 
tending to all the nations. Moreover, 
this economic cooperation of the demo- 
cratic nations 


is an indispensable preparation for their 
political federation. It can be successfully 
practiced for a period of years, while all dis- 
criminations against non-white races are at 
the same time abandoned, the hour will have 
arrived for the federation of all nations of 
the world that accept the principle that “gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

Politically and economically backward 
regions of the earth may then be organized 
into probationary states under international 
protection, bearing to the United Democra- 
cies of the World a relation resembling that 
which the American territories haye borne 
to the United States. 


This program is declared to have met 
the “unanimous approval of all members 
of the administrative and executive com- 
mittee.” It is, however, “in no sense 
final,” as there has not yet. been an op- 
portunity to present it at a conference of 
the organization. 
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THE NEW RAILROAD WAGE 
ORDER 


ETAILS of the wage order issued 

last week by Wm. G. McAdoo, 
director-general of railroads, makes it 
clear that this order constitutes the 
second largest aggregate wage increase 
ever granted in American industrial 
history. The order affects nearly a 
million men, or half the railroad em- 
ployes in the United States, and in- 
cludes, according to newspaper reports, 
all clerks, track laborers and mainte- 
nance-of-way men. Roughly, increases 
of $25 a month over the pay received 
by these men on January 1, 1918, are 
added to their wages, the advances tak- 
ing effect September 1. Approximate- 
ly $150,000,000 is added to the annual 
payroll. The order is supplemental 
to the general railroad wage order is- 
sued four months ago, which provided 
for increases of about $300,000,000. 

The order specifies that eight hours 
are to be considered the. basic day, but 
that overtime up to ten hours is to be 
paid pro rata. Overtime above ten 
hours is to be paid one and one-half 
the regular rate. Other regulations 
forbid the dismissal of employes without 
cause and provide for hearing on ap- 
peal. Specific rules are laid down for 
promotion of employes on grounds of 
merit and seniority. 

The thousands of women clerks em- 
ployed by the railroads are to receive 
the same pay as men for similar work, 
but the interpretation of “similar work”’ 
is left to executives. 

Minimum rates of pay are established 
for all classes covered by the order, but 
the increases of $25 a month for em- 


ployes working on a monthly or weekly. 


basis, and of twelve cents an hour for 
employes working by the hour, will in 
many instances run the actual new rate 
above the minimum. 

Referring to promotions, the order 
says: ‘‘Promotions shall be based on 
ability, merit, and seniority. Ability 
and merit being sufficient, seniority shall 
prevail.” This provision does not apply 
to personal office forces of superintend- 
ents, trainmasters, division engineers, 
master mechanics, general freight or pas- 
senger agents, and similar offices, where 
the management is to be the judge of 
promotions. 

The railroad administration laid down 
the rule, applicable to all classes affected 
by the new order, that new positions or 
vacancies are to be bulletined for five 
days in departments where they occur, 
and employes may apply within that time 


‘for appointment, which must be made 


within ten days. Temporary appoint- 
ments may be made meanwhile. In reduc- 
ing forces, seniority is to govern. A se- 
niority roster of all employes in each 
classified department who have been in 
service six months or more is to be posted 
in a place accessible to all. 
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TORS: 


An employe disciplined, or who c 


siders himself unjustly treated, must B 


given a fair hearing by his immedi 
superior if he asks for this in writir 
within five days. A decision must 
given within a week, and the emplo 
then may appeal to the next higher off 
cer. 
sisted by a committee of employes. 


Other similar rules governing dismis) |. 


sals or disputable treatment were esta 
lished. ‘These are said to have had t 
object of giving clerical forces, most 
which are not organized, a measure 
the protection already built up by union 
ized classes. 


A NATIONAL WAR- CHEST © 
CAMPAIGN 


HAT is, in effect, the adosea 
on a ances, scale of the “waite 
plan of raising funds for war 


chest”’ 


A combined drive for a fund of $170, 


500,000, to be spent toward the support) 


of various kinds to the American Expe-, 
ditionary Forces and recognized by the: 
War Department, will be begun the 


‘These organiza- ie 
is Wi 


week of November 11. 
tions and the share for each of the $170,- 
500,000 are as follows: 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


CON. cA ane on Cees $100,000,000) | 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation see ePiawrenttar aren a 3 15,000,000 


National Catholic War Council 
(including the work of the 
Knights of Columbus and spe- 


cial war activities for women) 30,000,000. ’ 


Jewish Welfare Board 
American Library Association... 
War Camp Community Service. . 
Salvation Army 


These amounts have been determined — 
by the War Department Commission § 
Ray-— 
mond B. Fosdick, chairman of this com- 
mission, calls the total fund “probably 


on Training Camp Activities. 


In these proceedings, he may be ay 


the largest ever asked for in a single ap- | jf 


peal.” 
November 11 so that it would not inter- 


fere with/the fourth Liberty loan cam- 


paign, which begins September 28. 

The plan to combine the campaigns 
of these organizations was made known 
in a letter which President Wilson 


wrote to Mr. Fosdick. The President | 


said that the matter had been the sub- 
ject of “not a little” thought by him 
recently, and referred to the organiza- 
tions mentioned as the “accepted instru- 
mentalities through which the men in the 


ranks are to be assisted in many essen- | 


tial matters of recreation and morale.” 
He then wrote: 


It was evident from the first, and has be- 
come increasingly evident, that the services 
rendered by these agencies to our army and 
to our Allies are especially one and all of 
a kind and must of necessity, if well ren- 


The drive was purposely set for” 


‘ered, be rendered in closest cooperation. 
t is my judgment, therefore, that we shall 
ecure the best results in the matter of the 
upport of these agencies, if these seven so- 
ieties will unite their forthcoming appeals 
or funds, in order that the spirit of the 
ountry in this matter may be expressed 
vithout distinction of race or religious 
pinion in support of what is in reality a 
ommon service. 

This point of view is sustained by the 
ecessity, which the war has forced upon us, 
-£ limiting our appeals for funds in such 
way that two or three comprehensive cam- 
aigns shall take the place of a series of 
dependent calls upon the generosity of 
e country. 


Will you not, therefore, as chairman of 
e Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ies, be good enough to request the societies 
question to combine their approaching 
ppeals for funds in a ‘single campaign, 
referably during the week of November 11, 
o that in their solicitation of funds as well 
s in their work in the field, they may act 
nm as complete cooperation and fellowship 
s possible? 

In inviting these organizations to give 
his new evidence of their patriotic co- 
peration, I wish it distinctly understood 
hat their compliance with this request will 
ot in any sense imply the surrender on 
he part of any of ‘them of its distinctive 
haracter and autonomy, because I fully 
ecognize the fact that each of them has 
ts own traditions, principles, and relation- 
hips which it properly prizes and which, 
f preserved and strengthened, make possible 
he largest service. 

At the same time, I would be obliged if 
‘ou would convey to them from me a very 
arm expression of the government’s ap- 
reciation of the splendid service they have 
endered in ministering to the troops at 
ome and overseas in their leisure time. 
Chrough their agencies the moral and spir- 
tual resources of the nation have been mo- 
vilized behind our forces and used in the 
hnest way, and they are contributing di- 
-ectly and effectively to the winning of the 
Nia la. 

It has been gratifying to find such a fine 
pirit of cooperation among all the leaders 
f the organizations I have mentioned. This 
pirit, and the patriotism of all the mem- 
ers and friends of these agencies, give me 
onfidence to believe that the united war 
vork campaign will be crowned with 
abundant success. 


ben 


The omission of the Red Cross from 
his plan will thus concentrate war 
nancing in three great drives—the Lib- 
rty loan, the Red Cross, and the one 
ere outlined. 

| This plan closely parallels the war- 
hest plan of raising funds in cities. The 
SURVEY published last week an analysis 
y Theodore W. Hanigan, financial sec- 
retary of the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ries, of some of the reasons for and 
vgainst this plan, based on fifty urban 
~ampaigns. The plan has almost univer- 
sally proved successful. President Wil- 
son’s argument that the war has forced 
ipon us the necessity “of limiting our 
appeals for funds in such a way that 
‘wo or three comprehensive campaigns 
shall take the place of a series of inde- 
pendent calls upon the generosity of the 
country” is precisely the argument that 
social workers and others have used in 
idvocating the plan for cities. One ot 
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the benefits accruing from the plan has 
been that a much larger number of con- 
tributors has been reached by it than by 
the old method of letting each organi- 
zation conduct an independent campaign. 

A special argument for the uniting of 
these seven organizations in a common 
money-raising effort seems to have been 
the desire to eliminate any possibility of 
religious difference or rivalry. Since the 
plan was announced, several of the or- 
ganizations have issued statements en- 
dorsing it heartily. The administrative 
committee of the National Catholic War 
Council declared that “the aim of all 
these organizations is one and the same” 
and that “questions of religious differ- 
ences have no place in such a service, 
which should be extended to all soldiers 
and sailors without regard to creed or 
color.” 


RESTRICTING THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC 


ESTRICTION of the liquor traffic 

is not waiting for the ratification 
by the states of the Federal prohibition 
amendment. Last Thursday. the Sen- 
ate, without even a roll-call or reference 
to a committee, passed a resolution au- 
thorizing the President to declare “dry 
zones’ wherever, in his opinion, such ac- 
tion was necessary. “This was done to 
meet the increasing demand for restric- 
tion in the neighborhood of coal mines, 
shipyards, munition plants and other 
manufacturing establishments engaged in 
the production of war materials. The 
resolution was held up in the House by 
an objection to its immediate considera- 
tion interposed by Representative Dent 
of Alabama, but was later passed by that 
body. 

‘The primary object of the resolution 
is said to be the elimination of a “plague 
spot” at Oliver, Wis., where a saloon of 
large proportions runs a motor-bus line 
to the two dry industrial centers of Du- 
luth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., and is 
thus proving a menace to the peace, 
order and energy of the inhabitants. Re- 
gardless of its immediate object, however, 
the resolution would be nation-wide in 
its effect. 

Still more drastic action was taken on 
Friday, when the Food Administration, 
with the approval of President Wilson, 
issued a decree to the effect that all 
breweries must close on December 1 and 
that beer and other malted drinks must 
disappear from the market as soon as the 
stock then in hand is exhausted. Man- 
ufacturers of other drinks, including min- 
eral waters, also were warned that the 
demand for labor, transportation, and 
coal by war industries probably would 
result in a further radical curtailment of 
their output. This decision, it is be- 
lieved, will make beer a drink of the past 
in this country within six to eight weeks 
after the breweries close. 


On July 3 brewers had been notified 
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by the Fuel Administration that their 
coal consumption would be reduced 50 
per cent, pending the period of exhaus- 
tion of material that they had in process, 
and were given preliminary warning that 
they might not be able to continue their 
operation at all after such exhaustion. 
At that time the Food Administration 
directed the cessation of further pur- 
chases of raw materials for malting. 

In announcing its new order the Fuel 
Administration issued a statement con- 
taining this paragraph: 


After the conference between the Presi- 
dent and representatives of the Fuel, Food, 
and Railway Administrations and the War 
Industries Board, it has been determined 
that the further necéssity of war industries 
for the whole fuel productive capacity of 
the country, the considerable drouth which 
has materially affected the supply of feeding 
stuff for next year, the strain upon trans- 
portation to handle necessary industries, 
the shortage of labor, caused by enlarge- 
ment of the army operations, renders it 
necessary that brewing operations of all 
kinds should cease upon December 1, until 
further orders, and that no further un- 
malted grains be purchased for brewing 
purposes from this date. The Food Ad- 
ministration has been directed to issue the 
necessary regulations to this end. 


It is said that the plants of manufac- 
turers thus affected will, as soon as pos- 
sible, be used for war purposes. 


WAR CRIPPLES 


To THE Epiror: A point in connection 
with discharged crippled soldiers has been 
suggested on the basis of our experience 
with industrial cripples, and I doubt whether 
it has been sufficiently discussed. Of course, 
we are familiar with the ideas back of the 
publication of “Carry On,” a periodical 
now being edited by the office of the Sur- 
geon-General of the United States Army, 
which seem to be mainly two, namely, the 
desirability of developing the highest pos- 
sible industrial efficiency in the war cripple, 
and the desirability of securing his employ- 
ment through appealing to the patriotic im- 
pulse of the employers. 

It seems to me that the inadequacy of 
these two propositions in reference to the 
problem is apparent to all. In the first 
place, the industrial cripple in general, no 
matter how well he may be reeducated, 
will continue to be handicapped, and in 
the second place, employers, no matter how 
good their impulses are, are limited through 
competition in the matter of employing help 
below the average of efficiency. 

I shall always remember the answer given 
me by the owner of a large fruit box fac- 
tory in this city. I asked him why he paid 
married men $1.25 per day to work in his 
plant. He answered, “Because I am com- 
peting with box factories down the state who 
pay colored men $.85 per dav.” 

Considering our program in reference to 
the war cripple, is it not plain that a new 
element will have to be injected in this sit- 
uation beside the fundamental elements of 
individual efficiency and attitude of individ- 
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War Time 
Social Work 


Start now to prepare for positions 
in Relief and Social Work during 
and after the war. Professional 
Training is needed. 


The New York School of Philan- 
thropy will register students Sep- 
tember 19 to 24. 


Among the courses offered are: 


The Method of Social 
Case Work 


This eourse is based upon the as- 
sumption that there are some ways 
of helping people out of trouble or 
into a state of well-being that are 
better than others. How to win 
confidence; how and where to se- 
cure relevant information; how to 
draw conclusions from such infor- 
mation; what kinds of, help are 
available in the community; how to 
find a place for personal influence— 
are some of the questions discussed. 


Child Welfare 


Because of the state of war upon 
which we have entered, more chil- 
dren will be found dependent, neg- 
lected and delinquent. They will 
need the services of the most ex- 
pert and humane friends, who have 
knowledge of and ready access to 
all the agencies and methods of help 
that this and other countries have 
devised. 


Industrial Conditions 


Attention will be directed in this 
course to the constructive work of 
employers, trade unions and other 
organizations, public and private, 
looking towards satisfactory living 
and working conditions. The wel- 
fare of workers is an important fac- 
tor in winning the war and in sound 
reconstruction after the war. 


Hygiene and Disease 


In a time when sickness prevented 
and lives saved are counted as patri- 
otic accomplishments, the application 
of modern scientific knowledge in 
the homes of this country becomes 
a duty as well as a privilege. 


Statistical Methods 


To prevent social ills by discovering 
and removing their causes is an im- 
portant part of war-time and peace- 
time social work which calls for 
statistical training. 


The New York School 
of Philanthropy 


PORTER R. LEE, Director 


Mary G. Worthington........... Field Work 
Kate H. Claghorn. . Social Research 
Porter R. Lee..... .-Family Welfare 
Henry W. Thurston ...Child Welfare 
John Al! Bitch Sy sees es Industrial Conditions 


James Alexander Miller i 
Godfrey ‘Ru Pisek ¢ Medical Social Service 


George W. Kirchwey............ Criminology 
Charles A, Beard, 
Government and Public Service 
Katharine Murdoch .........+..- Psychology 
(Instructor to be announced), 
Community Organization 


For full information address the Secre- 
tary, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ual employers? It seems to me something 
must be done to protect the employer, in 
other words, to put all industries on the 
same basis. I have not been able to think 
of this necessary additional element in terms 
of anything less than absolute national pro- 
nouncement, a policy which can be super- 
imposed upon industry with authority equal 
to that exercised by Provost General 
Crowder. In other words, I believe that 
industry will have to be conscripted in the 
employment of war cripples. 
Homer W. Borst. 
[Executive secretary, The Florida Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. ] 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PACIFISTS AND WAR-PACIFISTS 


To THE Epiror: President Wilson him- 
self, “whether ignorant or malicious, or 
both,” should be included among the “con- 
spicuous culprits’ whom Professor Jastrow 
severely arraigns (Survey, August 3) for 
that “shocking abuse of language” which— 
in his opinion—ought to be “quelled by the 
authoritative voice of the government.” In 
his Buffalo address (November 1917), the 
President said: “What I am opposed to is 
not the feeling of the pacifists, but their 
stupidity. My heart is with them, but my 
mind has a contempt for them. I want 
peace, but I know how to get it, and they 
do not.” Evidently he did not mean the 
distinguished officers of the American Peace 
Society, nor such advocates of peace as 
Taft, Root, and Bryan, for these all sup- 
port his war policy. He had in mind the 
insignificant few whom Mr. Jastrow stig- 
matizes as “fanatical pacifists, deaf te any 
appeal of reason.” In their opinion of these 
few Mr. Jastrow and the President are in 
entire agreement, but as to the proprieties 
of language they differ. Popular usage ap- 
pears to be on the side of the President. 
The word “pacifist? has become a term of 
reproach. To make it honorable, Mr. Jas- 
trow needs not only to claim it for those 
whom he calls “war-pacifists,’ but also to 
deny it to those whom he esteems fanatics, 
which appears impossible. 

Henry W. PINKHAM. 

Winthrop, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARIES 


To THE Eprror: Due to the fact that hun- 
dreds of books that were formerly donated 
to institutions are now being sent to the sol- 
diers’ camps, would you deem it an advisable 
plan to form what might be termed an insti- 
tutional circulating library? 

Many institutions have numbers of books 
that have been read by their inmates, and if 
these books could be exchanged for those of 
other institutions those originally donated 
would be put to more use. This might be 
done by cataloging all the institutional libra- 
ries and exchanging, say, one hundred books 
at a time. This seems to me the best way 
of meeting the present emergency—that is, 
especially the shortage of reading matter for 
children in institutions. We should like to 
get the opinion of other SuRvEY readers. 

MADELINE Bore. 
[| President, Cedar Knolls School.] 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CITIES IN EVOLUTION 


To THE Eprror: The Survey book re- 
views seem to me quite worth while. I 
have found them interpretive and informa- 
tional. 

But today time is pressing and much is 
printed in books which is worth the time of 
no one, much that appeals and is helpful 
to a more or less limited circle of readers. 
Would it not be helpful to ask your review- 
ers to refuse to review books not worth 
reading, and to so bring our special treat- 
ments that those interested will know what 


EAS ROUS 


it is worth their. while to read in deta 
I have found a book which I want to a 
vise people to read. Cities in Evolution, 
Patrick Geddes, Williams and Norgate, 
worth any reader’s time. Those intereste 
in city planning and housing, and in 
their ramifications, cannot afford to miss } 
Geddes is no narrow student. Every civ 
and social worker will find in this bot 
helpful points of view. It is interesting an 
fundamental. General, introductory, sche 
arly it is just the book for the thoughtf 
reader who wants, to begin the study of pla 
ning and housing, or who can read but on 
book—or thinks before reading Geddes th 
one should do. 
Epwarp T. HARTMAN, 
Boston, Mass. 


NIGHT WORK FOR BOYS 


To THE Epiror: I have noticed that 
a result, apparently, of the shortage of me 
it is becoming the custom to employ youn 
boys to operate elevators in apartment-houses 
attend to switchboards, and so forth. Sine 
these duties in some instances that I hay 
observed, seem to keep the children on dut 
until midnight, I am wondering whether the 
use in such cases is legal. I speak of then 
as children because some whom I have noted 
though presumably they have reached the 
sixteenth year, certainly look younger. Eve 
at sixteen a boy should not, it seems to me 
be kept at work long after he ought to bt 
in bed, and encouraged in a civilized com 
munity and by civilized people to contra¢ 
the pernicious habit of prowling about thi 
city streets between twelve and one o’cloc 
in the morning. If the work is not too har¢ 
for the youngsters, there is probably 
harm in their undertaking it within th 
proper limits of the day; but I should ce 
tainly be very glad to have an end put te 
their employment late at night. Perhap 
you will be good enough to see what ca 
be done to combat this incipient abuse. 

JANE C. BERGER. 

New York city. 


[po er ee ee Sa Oa 
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WHICH health officers should stay at home 
How is the nation bearing under the wa 
strain? What are the special dangers of 
the war to civilian health? These questions 
are among those to be discussed at a specia 
convention of American and Canadian sani- 
tarians to be held in Chicago, October 14 
17, under the auspices of the American 
Public Health Association. ‘The progra 
can be obtained from the office of that as 
sociation in Boston, Mass. 


THE August number of the Birth Controi 
Review has been barred from the mails, o 
tensibly, says a statement issued by Ma 
garet Sanger, editor, “because it contained 
a critic’s note on Married Love,’ by Dr. 
Marie C. Stopes. Miss Sanger declares tha 
the Review has used “excessive care to keep 
its contents within the letter and the spiril 
of postal regulations” and that this may be 
the first move in an effort to sweep away thi 
fruits of our fight for birth control.” 


DORR E. FELT, president of the Felt 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company of Chi 
cago, has had a little “argument” with 
oficer of the United Charities and has pub 
lished his own part in it in a pamphlet thal 
might have been entitled “I’m telling yo 
but which, in fact, is modestly named, .““Or 
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Classified Advertisements 
Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” 

.. five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


MATRON wants position in children’s 
ome. State particulars. Address 2871 
URWEY. 


YOUNG LAWYER, draft exempt, po- 
tically prominent as campaign manager, 
esires temporary or permanent connection; 
xperienced organizer and director; capable 
xecutive; able speaker; successful in sub- 
eription drives; publicity and advertising 
xperience; moderate remuneration. Ad- 
ress 2872 SuRVEY. 


WANTED—family case worker. Thriv- 
ng industrial city of one hundred thousand. 
nitiative encouraged. ASsocIATED CHARI- 
IES, Johnstown, Pa. 


WANTED—Experienced young woman as 
ssociate director of a settlement. Write, 
Ktating age, experience, training, education, 
bther qualifications and references. Address 
JESS PrertMAN, 1216 East Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—Young woman over 25 for 
neighborhood work and some club work, 
for settlement in Eastern city. Address 
870 SuRVEY. 


~WANTED—Man or woman as social 
service director in tuberculous families. 
Salary $1500. Good future. Address Anti- 
TusercuLosis Lracur, 209 W. Twelfth St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


DAY NURSERY and Temporary Home 
in Eastern city desires trained nurse as 
social worker; $60 a month and mainte- 
nance. Address 2874 Survey. 


WANTED—An assistant caretaker for 
the girls’ department of the New Haven 
OrpHanace. Address 610 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED by registered graduate nurse, 


war work, industrial welfare preferred. 
Experienced, highest references. Address_ 
2875 SuRVEY. 


HOUSE-MOTHER desires position child 
caring institution. Address 2873 SuRVEY. 


MAN with wide and unusual experience 
in social and religious work seeks opening 
as executive. Salary $5000. Address 2867 


SURVEY. 


Rye Beach School 
for Backward Children 


A select home school in beautiful West- 
chester county; 45 minutes from Grand Cen- 
tral Station, N. Y. City. On the Old Boston 
Post Road. Individual instruction. Mrs. 
Anna F. Bérault, 311 Post Road, Rye, N. Y. 


ganized Charities and Social Welfare Work 
from the Viewpoint of an Employer.” In 
it Mr. Felt blames the whole “uplift” pro- 
fession for having brought discontent into 
the ranks of employes who, so long as he 
can remember, used to be perfectly satis- 
fied with their wages and conditions of 
work; and with having caused a wave of 
juvenile crime by preventing youth from 
having a good time in factories which, we 
are told by the way, also are more sanitary 
than schools. 


“DO Christmas shopping early” is not to 
be the motto this year, if the Council of 
National Defense has its way. Not quite 
grammatically, it believes that “Christmas 
giving which involves the purchase of gifts 
should be discouraged as relieving to that 
extent the present heavy burden placed upon 
labor, transportation, and other resources of 
the Nation.” The announcement of this de- 
cision was followed immediately by protests 
on the part of some of the industries most 
directly concerned whose representatives say 
that it is far too late in the day to cancel 
Christmas orders now; that in~fact much 
stock unsalable for any other purpose has 
already been distributed not only among the 
wholesale but also among the retail houses. 
Both the original warning and the protests 
throw a curious light on the nature of Christ- 
mas gifts in genéral, making it a foregone 
conclusion, it would seem, that these must 
necessarily be of a frivolous, entirely use- 
less and dispensable character which people 
would not dream of buying for their own 
use or enjoyment. : 


“TF an industrial establishment would in- 
crease production, cut down the incidence 
of illness and consequent loss of services 
among its employes, and reduce materially 
the ratio of costly accidents in the plant, 
the recipe lies in the installation of shower 
baths,” Dr. Thomas N. Darlington of New 
York city informed the recent second annual 
conference of the American Association for 
Promoting Hygiene and Public Baths. A 
former health commissioner of New York, 
Dr. Darlington is at present the consulting 
medical expert for nearly the whole steel 
and coal industries of the country. He add- 
ed to the remark quoted that men fatigued 
by a heavy mornimg’s work of the most 
arduous kind are able for several hours 
following a shower bath to show greater 
productivity than following a night’s rest. 
Moreover, he considers the provision of 
shower baths as important for brain workers 
as for manual workers because of their 
general good effects on health and vitality. 


STANTON H. KING has been appointed 
oficial chanty-man for the American Mer- 
chant Marine. . His particular job is to re- 
vive chanty singing among sailors who will 
join the new cargo ships. Mr. King’s ap- 
pointment is a recognition by the govern- 
ment of the value of music in producing both 
efficiency and contentment. Chanty singing 
went out of fashion when sailing ships gave 
way to steam. 


THE United States Department of Labor 
announces that “to obtain maximum pro- 
duction within plants engaged in war work” 
it desired that a “war industries committee” 
be established by the men and women in 
every plant engaged in such work. This 
committee, in behalf of the department, is to 
have charge of patriotic work in plants, in- 
cluding: calling of meetings when govern- 
ment representatives are sent to address the 
men; arranging for the distribution of gov- 
ernment literature; arranging parades and 
other patriotic demonstrations; and keeping 
all informed on war matters and govern- 
ment activities, so that, knowing their coun- 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly imsertions ; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


An AccounTING SysTEM FoR A COOPERATIVB STORE. 
By Earl Browder. 16 pp. 5 cts. Published by 
The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


For Vatue Recervep. <A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Asseciates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Girts anp Kuaxt. Winthrop D. Lame. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Asseefates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Heattu Insurance. Discussion of bill endorsed by 
New York State Federation of Labor. Address, 
Edward A. Bates, 223 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


ImMmrcration Literature distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


Maxinc THE Boss EFFICIENT. 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


The Beginnings of 


Tue “Minister’s Liprary AND BestooL. Subject- 
index for a private library, to control miscel- 
lany on Homirettcs and Sociat Work. 64 pp. 
Descriptive booklet and subjects on perforated 
sheets for mounting. Bestool System, West New 
Brighton, N. Y. 


Necro New-Comers 1n Detroit, Micu. By George 
Edmund Haynes. Price 20 cents each, $15 per 
hundred. Home Missions Council, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


You SHoutp Know Asout Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, fowr weekly tnser- 
tions; copy unchanged thromghowt the mexth 


American Physical Education Review; nime issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and boek reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yerk. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
First Nationa ConvenTION oF American Coop- 
ERATIVE SocieTies. Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperative 
League of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


try’s needs, both employers and employes will 
eagerly respond to the call of duty. The 
committee in each plant is to consist of one 
representative of each department or shop, 
and in no case less than three. In addition, 
the department requests that the manage- 
ment have a representative on the commit- 
tee also. The chairman of each plant com- 
mittee is to be nominated by the committee, 
subject to approval and appointment by the 
Secretary of Labor as a government repre- 
sentative. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


SurRvEY ASSOCIATES 


* 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SURVEY, and we shall en- 
deayor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands, 


WARTIME SERVICE 


6¢ OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
SuRVEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics. Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AASPIM. 

Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Nesw. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, Szo. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Ncic, AaspiM, Nesw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, SBo. 
Conservation, CcuL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Nrww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cua. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 


Crime, Sa. 


Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 


abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 


Natl. Board of the Ywea. 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Electoral Reform, Tr, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rer. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prey. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Necwa, Rar. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AAatu. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Netc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywcea, Apga. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, RcrcpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Niws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Nema. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


- 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aaty, Nexe. 

Legislative Reform, Apri, 


- Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 


Mental Hygiene, Crprm, Ncmu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, NrFs. 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apa, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 
Peonage, Naacp. . 

Playgrounds, PRaa. 

Physical Training, Area, Praa, Wecs, 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mssu. 
Protection Women Workers, NrTas. 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Niucan, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. , 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


. Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwwceymca, Apgea, Wecs. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Self-Government, Niuww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mssx. 
Schools, Auga, Hr, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Sxo. 
Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymca, Porta, Wecs. ‘ 


Y 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


¢ 
SURVEYS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Nema, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacjw. 


Tuberculosis Naspr. : 
Vocational Education, Nectc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALtL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea, 
Gwec, Nwweynca, ReicpM. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 


Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council, 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwec. 
War Camp Community Service. 
Working Girls, Iactw, Nras, Nrww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main: 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 -Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, ieee Echibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra~ 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 


ZRICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
sy York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ns in home, school, institution and community. 
blishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
‘thedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


ERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
fATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
il, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
ing sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
nject to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
-erest in physical education. Annual member- 
ip fee $3 includes magazine. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
AGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
>’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
cates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
x representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


E AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
ATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
ession of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
eases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
est. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
»staining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
agazine and monthly bulletin. 


ERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
ec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
te knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
zatment and prevention. Publications free on 
quest. Annual membership dues, $3. 

/ 


OPERATIVE LEAGUE. OF AMERICA—Scott 

Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
) spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
id give expert advice concerning all phases of 
»nsumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
cludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


GENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
hancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
ellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
public service for knowledge about human in- 
pritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
bilities. Literature free. 


DERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
RIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
nt denominations, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
n’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


ENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
HURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
© the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
peer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
rd_S, White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
ehominational and inter-denominational war-time 
»mimissions ; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
ection of inter-church buildings; other general 
dr-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 
AMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; K. Rogers, treas.; 
‘ H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
oevernment school. Free illustrated literature. 


MIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


OMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
enry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
reets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


tides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
onducts National Americanization program. 


TERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
arry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
AL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
-es., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
aham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
quest. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
rships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


R. N., exec. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American’ citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 


agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 


summer of 1919, Atlantic City. Main division and 


chairman: 
Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
MNO) ERIC: 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
ee Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 

vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella_ Phillips Crandall, 
sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 


to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul. 
letins sent to members. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public  utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address ‘Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 
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112 E, 19 St. 


New York 


Enclosed is $1 for a 
new five months’ sub- 


scription, 


Enclosed is $3 for a new 
or renewal yearly subscription, 


Remember to R. S. VV. P.. 


Dear Subscribers: 


It pays so well to correspond with you that I’m going to write 
another letter! 


Up here in the office we’re back from our vacations bursting with 
energy to make the SURVEY more useful, more interesting, more 
essential than ever to those who are trying to serve wisely and 
efficiently. And we want to infect you with our enthusiasm. Out- 
side the office force we want to rely on a big volunteer force of 
SURVEY subscription seekers. 


If you’ve joined a Red Cross Chapter—remember here are 
people to whom the SURVEY would be a special guide and helpmate. 
If you belong to a club, a civic committee, a war-service group, 
you're rubbing elbows with men and women who would welcome 
SURVEY criticism and advice. In fact, unless you’re a hermit, today 
you can’t escape folks who are thinking and talking and asking in- 
formation about the very fields the SURVEY covers. 


Finally a word of warning! In a week or two you'll probably 
hear from me again—an announcement that the high cost of living 
has overtaken the SURVEY and that new subscriptions must be secured 
at a $4 rate. So urge preparedness. Catch your victims quickly— 
either with a $3 yearly subscription or a $1 five-months’ trial sub- 
scription. 


And whether you fail or succeed, our gratitude for your efforts. 


Very sincerely, 


Circulation Manager. 


Snare 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


